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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 
FP\HE “smash” at Buenos Ayres, which has been expected 
for the last six weeks—cipher codes for announcing the 
assassination of the President to Stock Exchange specu- 
lators, have, it is said, been in readiness for some time 
past—actually took place last Saturday. A portion of 
the garrison, including the artillery, joined by large 
numbers of civilians and by the fleet, rose in insurrec- 
tion, and were withstood by the police—an armed force— 
and by those of the soldiers who remained faithful. The 
Times’ correspondent, who has been sending the only inde- 
pendent telegrams, and who has done his work with great 
vigour and courage, describes the fighting as having been of a 
very severe character. The rebels organised under the Union 
Civica stormed the barracks and the arsenal, and repeatedly 
encountered the Government forces in the streets, while during 
two days the squadron bombarded the city, causing serious 
damage. The record of the casualties reads like that of a great 
battle. One thousand are reported killed, and five thousand 
wounded. It is worth noting that while the native civilians 
very largely sympathised with the rising, and are described 
as having stood behind the closed shutters of the houses with 
their rifles in their hands, ready to shoot down the police and 
the Government troops wherever possible, the vast foreign 
population, which is almost a third of the city, held entirely 
aloof from the struggle, evidently regarding it as no business 
of theirs. 


The fighting at first was so favourable to the rebels, that it 
seemed as if the overthrow of the Government, and its 
dangerous and perhaps corrupt financial policy, was assured. 
Europe, therefore, was astonished to learn on Wednesday that 
the rising had entirely collapsed, that Dr. Celman was once 
more installed at the Government House, and that the Union 
Civica had given up the struggle, apparently in the moment 
of victory. The explanation is to be found in the fact that 
the ammunition of the rebels had been exhausted, and that 
it was therefore impossible for them to continue the fight. 
The terms upon which the insurgents laid down their 
arms show, however, the strength of the movement thus 
accidentally defeated. There is to be a general amnesty 
for all civilians, and for the rank and file of the troops, 
but the officers are to leave the service. A Government 
which does not punish mutiny and treason more severely 
than this, cannot feel very secure. The latest telegrams 
announce that the Chambers have suspended the pay- 
ment of all obligations until August 31st, but the Bill 
awaits the President’s signature. Meantime, great pressure 
is being put upon Dr. Celman to resign. We have dealt with 
the situation at length elsewhere, and will only say here that 
until Dr. Celman and his entourage can be got rid of, there is 
no possibility of permanent peace. The attempted revolution 














telegram was received describing an unsuccessful attempt 
made by an Indian to murder General Barillas. The 
Minister of Guatemala to France and England points 
out, meantime, that the only Central American cable lands 
on Salvadorian territory, and that, therefore, news received 
thereby is necessarily suspect. A few days will show 
the value of this explanation. In any case, it is pretty clear 
that the attack on San Salvador is without reasonable 
excuse. General Ezeta may be a usurper, but obviously 
the people of San Salvador do not desire federalisation,— 
naturally enough, when that process would mean the domina- 
tion of a State so backward as Guatemala. Guatemala has 
vast resources, and a climate which is described as perpetual 
spring, and yet her condition verges on barbarism. She has 
over three hundred different sorts of timber-trees in her vast 
forests, and yet, owing to the absence of roads, imports her 
wood from California. 


The adjourned debate on the cession of Heligoland was 
concluded yesterday week by a division in which Mr. Glad- 
stone and the Front Bench of Opposition did not take part. 
There voted for the second reading of the Bill 209, and 
against it 61,—majority for the Government, 148. The 
opponents of the second reading, however, were entirely 
unable to agree upon their line of resistance. Some of them, 
like Mr. Labouchere, took the ground of Mr. Gladstone, and 
objected to the procedure by Bill as likely to play into the 
hands of the House of Lords. Others, like Mr. Stevenson 
and Mr. G. O. Morgan, contended that Germany had not given 
a sufficient guid pro quo for the cession of Heligoland. But, 
on the whole, the approval of the House of Commons was 
very marked, and the speech of Sir R. Temple, who spoke 
from his own experience in Bombay, on the immense im- 
portance to England of Zanzibar,—which he said was worth 
ten thousand Heligolands,—and of the exclusion of Germany 
from the region of the Shiré and of Witu,—produced a marked 
effect on the House of Commons. Some of the Radicals,— 
Mr. Atherley Jones, for example,—were candid enough to 
give the agreement with Germany a hearty support, and to 
declare their inability to support Mr. Gladstone’s constitu- 
tional objection to asking the assent of Parliament to the 
cession of territory. Sir Henry James made a very caustic 
speech on the inconsistency of a party which condemns the 
Government for proposing to do by Bill what it might do by 
the use of the prerogative, on the ground that that will tend 
to the dropping of the prerogative, when Mr. Gladstone him- 
self proposed in 1871 to abolish Purchase in the Army, and 
yet, when the House of Lords refused their assent to the 
Bill, immediately had recourse to the prerogative, so 
demonstrating conclusively that the proposal to proceed by Bill 
had no necessary connection with the abandonment of the 
prerogative of the Crown. 


On Monday night, Mr. Gladstone asked leave to make a 
personal explanation as to his statement in 1870, in answer to 
a question from Sir John Hay, that if it should be proposed 
to cede territory in Gambia to the French, he had no idea that 
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it would be proper to proceed with such a cession except with 
the direct sanction of Parliament. Mr. Glalstone declares 
that his answer to Sir John Hay in 1870 had reference to two 
distinct points,—one of them being the cession of English 
territory to France, and the other the making of an agreement 
with France, which would have been binding on all her 
Majesty’s subjects, in regard to the navigation of African 
rivers which were not within her Majesty’s territory at all. It 
was to this last element in the question, and to that alone, Mr. 
Gladstone stated, that he referred when declaring his belief 
that the assent of Parliament by Bill would be necessary. 
But Lord Granville’s distinct declaration to the same effect 
referred to the cession of Gambia and to that alone, and was 
made in the name of her Majesty’s Government. 


Lord Salisbury made a very amusing speech on Monday, in 
answer to Lord Stratheden and Campbell, who, in his own 
peculiarly heavy manner, had been trying to make out to the 
House of Lords that if Lord Salisbury had not been loaded 
with his duties at the Foreign Office, he could have thrown 
more life into his Premiership, and have prevented all sorts of 
misfortunes,—the mutinous behaviour of the Guards, for 
instance,—as well as brought about all sorts of good results by 
visiting the great Ministers of other Courts in their own 
abodes. Lord Salisbury replied that the shortcomings found 
fault with were the necessary shortcomings of his own nature, 
and would not have been at all less serious if he had not been 
Foreign Minister as well as Prime Minister. “It is very 
difficult for him to prove that these blunders were not the 
result of my own innate incapacity. I assure the noble Lord 
that if the two offices had been separated, I should have 
acted as I have done. That is the result of my own introspec- 
tion, and I must bid him abandon that kind of effort 
to cloak my shortcomings.” As to the demand for a pre- 
cedent, Lord Salisbury thought you did not need a precedent 
to justify an arrangement which had become convenient, 
and which had not been made before, because in former times 
it was inconvenient. He was no stickler for precedents in 
mere matters of form. Of course it had not usually been 
convenient for Ministers who had to lead the Lower House 
to undertake the Foreign Office also. He himself should 
never have thought of combining two such offices; but sitting 
as he did in the House of Lords, the draft on his strength 
was comparatively small. So far, Lord Salisbury has certainly 
managed better alone than the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Minister have usually managed between them. 


Mr. Justice Harrison’s charge in East Galway, expressing 
surprise that the people tamely allowed themselves to be in- 
timidated by moonlighters and outrage-mongers, instead of 
resisting this kind of oppression even by “ Lynch-law,” was 
the subject of further questioning in the House of Commons 
yesterday week, when a letter from Mr. Justice Harrison was 
read admitting that he had used what he termed language “ not 
felicitously chosen” when he spoke of Lynch-law. He did 
not, however, use the words in the sense imputed to him,— 
namely, “that lives should be taken,”—or “as an invitation 
to certain individuals in the county;” and he added, “I am 
quite certain that my words were not so understood.” He 
merely intended to express his surprise that the people in 
the district referred to, had not the moral courage to 
assert themselves against the system of intimidation and 
outrage by which it was sought to terrorise them. “This is the 
meaning in which my words were spoken, and in this sense I 
believe they were understood.” In another letter, read to the 
House on Monday night, Mr. Justice Harrison reiterated and 
confirmed this statement, and appealed to the Bar to testify that 
he had always enforced the strict observance of the law; but it 
is a pity that he did not express franker regret for the words 
which so automatically escaped the not very firm “ barrier of 
his teeth.” 


Mr. Gladstone addressed a select assembly of Wesleyans at 
the National Liberal Club on Wednesday, and went as near 
to making a “ No-Popery ” speech as Mr. Gladstone could go. 
He chose the Embassy of Sir Lintorn Simmons to the Pope, 
on the subject of certain Maltese questions, for the theme of 
the first part of his speech, and Mr. Justice Harrison’s 
recent charge in East Galway for that of the second part 
of his speech. He appeared to make it a grave accusa- 
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to the Pope at all. He denied that there wag an 
Court at the Vatican, though Italy has herself Certain] 
acknowledged the Pope as a Sovereign, and guaranteed him 
his sovereign rights. Indeed, Sir George Errington wags Mr 
Gladstone’s own emissary to the Pope, though he was ‘. 
spatched in secret, and the nature of his mission wormed out 
by the astuteness of Parnellite opponents of Mr. Gladstone 
in the House of Commons, in the day when Mr. Gladstone 
had Parnellite opponents. Mr. Gladstone now appears to 
affirm that a mere go-between is not an emissary, and that 
Lord Odo Russell and Sir George Errington were mere go- 
betweens. We prefer the more formal emissary. 


On the subject of the Maltese marriages, Mr. Gladstone 
seemed to make it a great reproach to the Government that 
the Pope should have expressed his willingness to acquiesce 
in such arrangements as England liked to make for the 
Maltese marriages of Protestants. Probably he had foy- 
gotten that when we took the island, we took the obliga. 
tion to govern it under the old canon law which the 
Knights of St. John observed in their administration of 
the island, and by that law no marriages are valid which 
are not in keeping with the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. What the Pope proposes to do, therefore, is to acquiesce 
in our wish to have this voluntary obligation undertaken by 
us, relaxed with regard to Protestant marriages. All this the 
Wesleyans did not understand; but all this Mr. Gladstone 
had probably at one time understood and had since forgotten, 


On the subject of Mr. Justice Harrison’s unfortunate phrase 
concerning Lynch-law, Mr. Gladstone was very eloquent. No 
one denies that the phrase was a dangerous, and would have 
been a most mischievous one, if there were any popular faction 
in Galway at all inclined to take the law into their own hands 
against the National League, instead of as instruments of 
that League; but as such a faction does not exist, the mis- 
chief ended with the blow the unfortunate words gave to Mr. 
Justice Harrison’s personal authority asa Judge. Unless it 
were a case for an address to the Crown to remove him from the 
Bench, we do not see how the House of Commons could possibly 
intervene further, and not even Mr. Dillon himself proposes 
such an address to the Crown. Why the Government should 
be assailed for not finding a night for one more utterly barren 
debate, we cannot imagine, any more than we can imagine why 
Mr. Dillon should be called “ courageous” for asking for such 
a night. Youmight as well call a cock courageous for crowing 
in his own farmyard. 


The fourth International Congress on Inland Navigation 
was opened at Manchester on Monday. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, the President for the year, in his inaugural address, 
while admitting that England was, speaking generally, far 
behind her neighbours in regard to the development of her 
canal system, pointed out that the managers of the Weaver 
and the Aire and Calder Navigations have marched with the 
times, and are “at least abreast of their Continental rivals.” 
The figures quoted as to the profits earned by our canals are 
very remarkable :—“ Out of the paid-up ordinary capital 
invested in the canals, 25 per cent. paid from to 2 to 3 per 
cent. dividend, and 9 per cent. paid from 4 to 104 per cent, 
dividend; 81 per cent. of the whole amount of paid-up ordi- 
nary capital paid more than 2 per cent. dividend, and only 6 
per cent. of them paid no dividend at all.” The canals in the 
hands of the Railway Companies show, however, distinctly 
less favourable results, though this is rather due to neglect 
than to any deliberate policy of starving them. We cannot 
doubt that if an enterprising general manager were to turn his 
attention to the subject, and to endeavour to develop the canals 
under his control, he might make them exceedingly useful for 
heavy traffic, and render them, besides, a great source of profit 
to the shareholders. 


The Dunlo divorce case, with which, not much to their 
credit, the newspapers, and especially the evening ones, have 
been filling their columns during the past week, ended on 
Wednesday in a verdict unfavourable to the petitioner. That 
the jury were right, we have little doubt. When a man 
abandons his wife a few days after his marriage, and starts 
for a tour round the world, he cannot be permitted to draw 
the inferences from her conduct during his absence which he 
would have been entitled to draw if he had remained by her 





tion against the Ministry that any mission had been sent 


side to warn her of the consequences of indiscreet action. Lord 
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Dunlo acted throughout with a meanness and want of good 
feeling which cannot possibly be condemned too strongly. 
Plenty of young men before him have got into greater scrapes 
and difficulties, and done things more flagitious, but we never 
remember a case displaying conduct so unmanly and poor- 
spirited. A tapster or billiard-marker would have acted with 
greater delicacy, and with a higher sense of honour. The 
whole story, from beginning to end, is, indeed, squalid and 
repulsive almost beyond endurance. 


Mr. Chaplin, the Minister for Agriculture, made a speech 
yesterday week which was not quite so gloomy as agricultural 
speeches have recently been. He said that a good deal of the 
plentiful hay crop had been very fairly got in, though a good 
deal had been spoiled, and that the recent amendment in the 
weather had very much brightened the prospect as to wheat. 
Above all, the rise in the price of silver—owing to the Ameri- 
can legislation having raised the rupee to 1s. 7d. or 1s. 74d. 
(it had at one time sunk to 1s. 4d.)—had greatly improved the 
prospect of competing with the Indian wheat. Indeed, in some 
places wheat had been sold at 38s. and 39s., while in others it 
had risen very nearly to 40s. Other conditions being favourable, 
the prospects of agriculture for this year must depend chiefly 
on the August sun. 


Short Cuts has unearthed a peculiarly delightful letter of 
the Duke of Wellington’s, which runs as follows :—“Strath- 
fieldsaye, July 27th, 1837.—Field-Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington is happy to inform William Harries that his 
toad is alive and well.” During one of his country walks, the 
Duke found a little boy lying on the ground, bending his head 
over a tame toad, and crying as if his heart would break. On 
being asked what was the matter, the child explained that he was 
erying “for his poor toad.” He brought it something to eat 
every morning, but he was now to be sent away to school a long 
distance off, and he was afraid that nobody else would give 
it anything to eat, and that it would die. The Duke, however, 
consoled him by saying that he would himself see the toad 
well fed, and by further promising to let the boy hear as to 
its welfare. During the time the boy was away at school, he 
received no less than five autograph letters similar to that 
given above; and when he returned for the Christmas 
holidays, the toad was still alive to gladden his heart. 
The story is even more delightful than that of the Duke’s 
indignation when he found that a party of children at 
Strathfieldsaye—among whom, we believe, was the present 
Prime Minister—were having their tea without jam. The 
incident roused him to immediate action, and he at once 
rang the bell and issued a general order that “children’s tea ” 
was never to be served in his house with such “ maimed rights.” 


The Directors’ Liability Bill, referred by the House 
of Lords to their Standing Committee on Law, was 
considered on Tuesday afternoon. The most important 
clause—the third—was finally amended so as to make 
every director and every promoter of a Company who 
has authorised the issue of the prospectus, liable to pay 
compensation to persons who, having taken shares, have been 
damaged by any untrue statement contained in the pro- 
spectus. It is provided, however, that if, in the case of any 
statement not made on the authority of an expert, or on that of 
a public official document, the director or promoter sought 
to be made liable can show that he had reason to believe 
the statement true, no liability attaches to him. Again, 
if the untrue statement purported to be that of an “ engineer, 
valuer, accountant, or other expert,” and the director 
or promoter believed it to be made in good faith, and 
further believed that the expert in question was competent 
to make the statement, he, the director or promoter, cannot 
be held responsible. 


On Saturday last, and on Monday, Mr. Justice Grantham and 
a special jury had before them a case of considerable interest 
to householders. Mrs. Brunton, the plaintiff, claimed damages 
for a Persian carpet, worth £1,000, which was injured, or 
rather destroyed, by fire while in the custody of Messrs. 
Maple, who had undertaken to clean it. It was practically 
admitted that if Mrs. Brunton did in fact let Messrs. Maple 
know that the carpet was of exceptional value, they were 
liable to make good the loss, since it could not be disputed 


per alium facit per se. The case, then, turned upon whether 
Mrs. Brunton had made it clear that she was entrusting 
Messrs. Maple with the cleaning of a carpet of exceptional 
value. It appears to us from the evidence that she did, and that 
even if she had not, the testimony of the hostile expert showed 
that the carpet should have been recognised at once as worth a 
large sum of money. 


The Home Secretary addressed his constituents in an open- 
air meeting at Great Barr, Birmingham, last Saturday. He 
said that the Opposition had succeeded in postponing the 
Trish Land-Purchase Bill, but that there was no Bill which 
ought more thoroughly to combine all parties in its support, 
intended as it is to create a large class of peasant-proprietors 
in Ireland, and to effect what no Government has yet 
attempted, the relief of the over-populated, or, as it is called, 
“congested ” districts of the West Coast. The Parnellites are, 
however, determined that no benefit shall be conferred on 
Ireland by the Imperial Parliament, if they can help it. 
Nevertheless, the Session had not been wasted. The settle- 
ment with Germany as to Africa was one of great importance, 
and this had been approved by the country. An Act had been 
passed by which the houses of the working classes would be ren- 
dered healthier ; a useful Allotments Amendment Act had been 
passed ; the provisions for making English soldiers’ barracks 
more convenient and wholesome, at a considerable cost to the 
country, had been carried through ; the Tea-duty had been 
diminished, and the excessive pressure on the rates lightened 
by contributions from the Imperial taxes. A vastly improved 
Education Code had received the sanction of the nation; 
education would be taken up again next year, and a great 
burden would be taken off the parents by rendering 
assistance in the payment of fees; and this great work, with 
the passing of the postponed Bills, would supply plenty of 
labour for the next Session. 


At a demonstration to congratulate Sir W. Hart-Dyke on 
having completed a quarter of a century of Parliamentary 
work for the Conservatives, which was held this day week in 
the grounds of Oakfield, Dartford, by the permission of Mr. 
R. C. Miller, Mr. Stanhope, who pronounced a warm eulogy 
on Sir W. Hart-Dyke’s statesmanship, especially as shown in 
his administration of the work of education, remarked that n 
the last quarter of a century, Conservatism, while it had not 
to any great degree lost ground in the counties, had immensely 
gained ground in the large towns, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Liverpool, London. We should have supposed that Con- 
servatism had lost a good deal of its ground in the rural 
districts, especially since 1885, though it is unquestionable 
that the greater the city, the greater now is the power of Con- 
servatism in it. We interpret that as meaning that the more 
clearly our large properties stand alone, the more jealous are 
the working classes of the influence of proprietors, while the 
more extensively property is subdivided amongst the people, 
the more cautious they become in their popular policy, both 
legislative and administrative. 


We regret to see that Dr. Willoughby Wade, in addressing 
the British Medical Association at its Birmingham meeting, 
on Tuesday, threw his influence rather against the teaching 
of classics in any form to lads who are to begin their profes- 
sional training at seventeen. He found that the Birmingham 
Board School boy could, on an average, at the age of thirteen 
years and three or four months, pass half the medical pre- 
liminary examination. That gave nearly four years for general 
preparation before his professional preparation began, and 
Dr. Wade maintained that the great question was whether two 
years of that time should be devoted to Latin, as it must be, 
he thought, if Latin was to be in any real sense mastered, 
or whether a four years’ training in modern languages and 
science would not open the lad’s general mind more adequately. 
On the whole, Dr. Wade evidently held the latter view. We 
confess we differ with him; for we hold that the practical 
command of at least one dead language which commands 
a great literature, contains a higher cultivating power in it 
than almost any fairly comparable amount of steeping in 
modern literature and modern thought. 
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that there had been negligence on the part of the persons to 
whom the actual work of cleaning was entrusted, and qui facit | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


LORD SALISBURY AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


ORD SALISBURY and Mr. Gladstone have both 
made characteristic speeches this week,—speeches 

so characteristic, that there is, we think, more instruc- 
tiveness to be got out of them by regarding them as illus- 
trations of the political character of the two statesmen, than 
by too closely considering the substance and direct political 
bearing of their remarks. Lord Salisbury, who spoke in 
the House of Lords for the purpose of crushing with his 
foot, as it were, Lord Stratheden and Campbell, and who 
was in manner curt, caustic, and contemptuous, addressed 
himself as directly to the point in dispute, which was the 
supposed interference in his own case of his duties as 
Foreign Minister with his duties as Prime Minister, as if 
he had been writing a despatch on the subject. He scorn- 
fully admitted that he had not been able to prevent the 
insubordination of the Grenadier Guards, that he had 
not been able to persuade the French fishermen in 
Canada that lobsters are not fish, and that he had 
not been able to go circuit amongst the Courts of 
Europe to bring over foreign statesmen to his own 
views ; but he contended that all these grave incapacities 
on his part would have been just as serious if he had 
happened to fill only one of the two offices which he held. 
They were, he said, incapacities inherent in his character. 
Even without being encumbered with the duties of the 
Foreign Minister, he should have been guilty of all these 
serious deficiencies. The laborious duties of the Prime 
Minister had not diminished in any degree his persuasive- 
ness as to the distinction between lobsters and fish; the 
duties of the Foreign Office had not diminished in any 
degree his power to contro] the insubordinate tendencies of 
the Grenadier Guards ; nay, had he been relieved from either 
office, he should not have thought of attempting a circuit 
amongst the foreign Courts of Europe to bring over foreign 
statesmen to his views. All these shortcomings, and many 
more to which Lord Stratheden and Campbell had alluded, 
were due to the natural limitation of his powers, and not 
to the double work which Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
had kindly suggested as the excuse for his faults. More- 
over, he had not even looked for precedents for the com- 
bination of the two offices. It had happened in his 
case to be convenient to combine them. In former 
days, it had not usually been convenient to combine them. 
No man who had to lead the House of Commons could 
possibly undertake the duties of Foreign Secretary too. 
But as he happened not to have the responsibility of 
leading the House of Commons, it did not occur to him 
that he needed a precedent for doing what he was enabled 
to do just by the very circumstance that he had more 
leisure than any Leader of the House of Commons could 
have. You should ask for precedents in the case of action 
depending on a large number of political and moral con- 
siderations of which it is not easy to discern the full 
scope; but where the only reason for a difference of prac- 
tice is that an accidental change in the smaller circum- 
stances of the case suggests it as convenient, it is mere 
pedantry to ask for precedents. And there Lord Salis- 
bury is right. You might as well ask a precedent for 
not taking out your watch with your right hand when 
that hand happens to be full, as ask for a precedent for 
not taking up the work of the Foreign Minister when you 
happen to be also Leader of the House of Commons. But this 
successful and masterly little speech did miss, and probably 
intentionally miss, one important point, as Lord Granville, 
—who remarked that he had always thought there was a 
vein of Radicalism in Lord Salisbury,—indicated in his 
reply. It missed the point of the double consideration which 
foreign policy gets when the Foreign Minister has to discuss 
all the more important aspects of his policy with the Prime 
Minister, a double consideration which, of course, it does 
not get when the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister 
are one and the same man. We suspect that if Lord 
Salisbury had chosen to take up that point, which he did 
not, he might have said, and said truly, not what he did 
say, that Prime Ministers usually interfere very little 
indeed with the Foreign Minister (which may be quite 
true and yet irrelevant, if the little interference for which 
they are responsible embarks the Foreign Minister himself 
in new lines of hesitation or action) ; but that, in his own 
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case at all events, his policy is all the better and more dis 
tinctly coherent, for not being modified, and sometimes 
rendered vacillating, by attempting to embod inconsistent 
suggestions. Lord Salisbury, as we interpret him, is always 
in danger of being too much moved by any plausible and 
popular criticism on his action. He has the literary turn 
of mind, and not the immovable determination of purpose 
which has made the greater Foreign Ministers. And he 
has been all the more coherent in purpose, instead of 
less so, for not discussing so much as other Forei 
Ministers have had to do, the difficulties and embarrass. 
ments in his way, with a chief who felt the dangers of failure 
more keenly than he, and the prospects of success legs 
keenly. The speech as a whole was extremely characteristic 
of Lord Salisbury. It was crushing as far as it went. It 
omitted the one point of real weight in the criticism 
hostile to the combination of the two offices; and we 
are by no means certain that the practical result wag 
not all the sounder for omitting it. Lord Salisbury 
would not have liked to say that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
influence over him, when be was Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Foreign Minister, was always considerable and always 
mischievous. But that, we believe, was the truth. 
There are cases in which the instinct of the statesman 
leads him to omit the salient point in the argument, 
and where the conclusion is all the juster for the strength 
of that instinct. 

Mr. Gladstone also has made a very characteristic 
speech this week to a select audience in the National 
Liberal Club, and one which brings out the great contrast 
between him and Lord Salisbury. Lord Salisbury likes 
best an audience to whom he can speak with literary brevity 
and wit. Mr. Gladstone, now at least, likes best one to 
which he can enlarge with perfect certainty of hearty 
sympathy. To some extent his speech of Wednesday night 
was less characteristic of the Mr. Gladstone of former days 
than it is of the Mr. Gladstone of this day, for now 
he evidently prefers audiences of a well-marked type, for 
whom he can prepare the kind of speech which will, in his 
opinion, suit them best,—it may be a Presbyterian or 
Congregationalist type, or it may be a Railway Service 
type, or it may be, as on this occasion, a Wesleyan type. 
It is no doubt much easier for a great orator to speak to 
an assembly of which he intimately understands the 
leading bias. And latterly Mr. Gladstone has indulged 
himself a good deal in this kind of oratorical luxury. 
The defect of that kind of audience is, however, that 
the orator is almost sure to over-express himself on 
that side of his mind which specially gratifies his 
particular audience; and certainly on this occasion Mr. 
Gladstone went as near making a No-Popery speech as 
the Minister who so boldly opposed the Keclesiasticay 
Titles Bill, and afterwards joined in repealing the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Act, could well have succeeded in going, 
without absolutely doing injustice to his former reputation: 
His attack on the mission to Malta was, in the first place, 
even on his own assumption, a trivial attack; and in the 
next place, it was founded on an inaccurate understanding. 
of the conditions of the case. No doubt it pleased the 
Wesleyans much, and it confirmed Mr. Gladstone in that. 
unwise attitude of reluctance to communicate officially with. 
the religious chief of a vast number of the Queen’s subjects,. 
for which it is impossible to offer any statesmanlike defence, 
and to which no great Protestant State in Europe except. 
England shows any leaning. In this case, Mr. Gladstone. 
was very unfortunate even in his choice of an occasion.. 
For England was pledged by its own promise to govern. 
Malta in conformity with the canon law found there, and 
the canon law cannot be altered except with the consent 
of the Pope, for which Mr. Gladstone, whether he himself 
thinks so or not, certainly encouraged the Wesleyans in. 
thinking that it is a great humiliation to ask. If so, it 
is a great humiliation to ask for the means of keeping 
our promise without greatly inconveniencing Protestant 
subjects of the Queen. 

Mr. Gladstone was more fortunate in the choice of his 
second subject. No one can deny that Mr. Justice Harri- 
son made a very grievous blunder in talking about Lynch- 
law in East Galway, though the blunder was deprived of 
its most serious consequence by the fact that all the people 
in East Galway who are at all inclined to Lynch-law are 
inclined to it in the form which Mr. Justice Harrison was 
trying to put down, and not in the form to which his words, 
if they had had any effect, would have stimulated them. 
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i Irish Judge who says anything at all that may 
pad oni as = encouragement to outstep the law, 
is, of course, going out of his way to undermine his 
own authority, and Mr. Gladstone could not condemn 
language of that kind more strongly than we should 
do. That Mr. Gladstone should have combined in the 
same speech a blow at the Pope for the Rescript which 
condemned, lawfully and on moral grounds, boycotting 
and the “ Plan of Campaign,” with a blow at Mr. Justice 
Harrison for suggesting unlawful resistance to boycotting 
and the “ Plan of Campaign,” was not what we should 
have looked for from him, and hardly what it would have 
occurred to him to contrive for us, except in speaking to 
an assembly so certain to give him enthusiastic and un- 
critical support as Wesleyan Home-rulers. The inference 
is naturally suggested that Mr. Gladstone objects to the un- 
lawfulness only when it is directed against the Parnellite 
Party, and not when it is used by that party for its own 
purposes ; but his Wesleyan friends drew no such inference. 
Again, his bitter attack on the Government for not finding a 
night to discuss @ question on which there is no difference 
of opinion,—Mr. Justice Harrison himself agreeing with 
Mr. Gladstone as to the character of his own words,—is 
hardly like even Mr. Gladstone’s own recent course of 
action, which has often been very moderate, though, by fits 
and starts, very unreasonable. Unless it is proposed to 
move an address to the Crown for Mr. Justice Harrison’s 
removal, of which of course there is no suggestion, the 
subject is wholly unworthy of a night’s debate in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Dillon’s own language has been, 
times out of number, vastly more improper than Mr. 
Justice Harrison’s ; and though of course a Judge should 
be much more prudent than an agitator, the Judge does 
admit that his language was mistaken and did not express 
his thought, while Mr. Dillon almost always defends his 
own use of language far more exciting than Mr. Justice 
Harrison’s. Mr. Gladstone had not even an excuse for his 
bitter attack on the Government for not giving up another 
night to a flood of reiteration of sentiment in which we 
are all agreed. 

What Mr. Gladstone’s speech seems to us to show, is 
the unfortunateness of his increasing tendency to prefer 
audiences to which he can adapt himself only too skilfully, 
and with which he not only goes the mile he would go if 
he depended on his own judgment alone, but the 
two miles into which their bias betrays him. That is 
a very dangerous tendency for a statesman who is 
undertaking a great constitutional revolution, and who 
ought to be training his judgment to consider what he 
will have to resist, and not how much he may yield to 
admiring and almost worshipping friends. If Lord Salisbury 
is too much disposed to pass scornfully by even the one 
strong point in his adversary’s case, Mr. Gladstone is too 
much disposed to foster the political weaknesses of his 
friends; and it is safer for a Conservative statesman to 
pass by the best argument of his opponents, than for a 
revolutionary leader to encourage and even stimulate the 
most restless wishes of his allies. 


THE REVOLUTION IN BUENOS AYRES. 


HE storm-cloud that for some months past has been 
gathering over the Argentine Republic, broke 

last Saturday in the form of a revolution in the capital, 
Buenos Ayres. To understand what has taken place, it 
is necessary to review briefly the recent state of affairs in 
that country. Don Juarez Celman, who succeeded to the 
Presidency in 1886, was the first President who attained 
the supreme power without a revolutionary conflict. That 
he did so was mainly owing to his predecessor, Don Julio 
Roca, who forcibly kept the country down by the help of 
the Army during the critical period of the election. The 
new President was thus to a certain extent the nominee 
of the last, who himself was acting in concert with what 
was then the most powerful party, politically speaking, 
in the State, that which represented the interests of 
the Northern Provinces as opposed to the Province of 
Buenos Ayres. Dr. Celman was a man of little note, but 
he had the supreme merit of being unobjectionable to all 
parties in the Northern Provinces, who were by no means 
very united among themselves. The Province of Buenos 
Ayres remained quiet, but it has neither forgotten nor 
forgiven the history of that election. The financial policy 
that had been more or less inaugurated by Roca, and which 





had made his Presidency such a brilliant one, as far as the 
outward signs of progress were concerned, had already 
involved the country in a certain amount of pecuniary 
embarrassment. No irretrievable harm had yet been done, 
but it was generally agreed that the country had gone 
ahead too fast, and that the time had come for retrench- 
ments and a more sober system of finance. To this 
reform Dr. Celman pledged himself. Unfortunately, 
he was not his own master, although master of the 
country. It is useless to discuss here the truth of the 
stories as to the hopeless corruption of the Government. 
These facts are quite sufficient by themselves: that the 
reform promised was never attempted at all; that the 
system of borrowing practised by General Roca was pur- 
sued with even greater recklessness by Dr. Celman; that 
the leakage in the Government offices, of money never 
accounted for, assumed enormous proportions; and that 
the financial position of the country to-day is such as 
would have seemed incredible three years ago. Whether 
personally the President has been to blame or not, there 
is not a shadow of doubt but that his government has. 
been most disastrous to the country. Hardly an effort 
was made under his auspices towards reform. The Province 
of Buenos Ayres, under Governor Paz, set an excellent 
example to the other provinces, which was not followed. 
They at least tried honestly and strenuously to set their 
affairs in order. It must be remembered that to them, as 
representing the chief commercial interests of the country, 
its public credit is a matter of vital importance; while to 
the other provinces, with the exception of Santa Fé, it is a 
matter more or less of indifference. Early in April this 
year, the growing discontent and anger of the Opposition 
found its voice in the great demonstration that was 
organised by the present chiefs of the Union Civica. Not 
only were the Sefiores Alem, Goyena, and Lucio Lopez 
present, but General Mitre added the weight of his great 
name, and the presence of a prominent member of the 
Roca family gave hope of the support of that faction. 
It is to be noticed that throughout the last three 
years General Roca has contrived to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds. The Government was 
so seriously alarmed at this manifestation of public 
feeling, that before the meeting had actually assembled, 
the Ministry resigned their posts, and a. Presidential 
message was read, once more solemnly pledging the Govern- 
ment to reform. The meeting having won a peaceful 
victory, dispersed quietly ; but the Union Civica from that 
day sprang into public life. The appointment of Sefior 
Uriburu as Minister of Finance gave great satisfaction. He 
did not hold his portfolio long ; he found that the Govern- 
ment had no intention whatever of making the promised 
changes in their administration, and he resigned. His 
resignation was the signal for further recklessness on the 
part of the Government, and the utter despair of the 
reform party. Possibly from that moment the Union 
Civica began to consider other than peaceful means 
for saving the situation. It is evident that only a 
spark was necessary to produce an explosion, for the 
arrest of General Campos was certainly insufficient by 
itself to cause what has followed. The revolution broke 
out with such sudden and complete fury, that it is hard to 
believe that either side had not been to some extent pre- 
pared for it, though the actual moment of the outburst 
may have been precipitated, and so far taken them by 
surprise. The varying fortunes of the desperate and 
bloody conflict that raged in the streets of Buenos Ayres 
have been so ably and graphically described by the tele- 
grams of the Times’ correspondent, that little is left to be 
said. The Juaristas, or supporters of the President, 
numbered in their ranks the whole of the city police 
—no inconsiderable force—and some soldiers of the 
Line. The Union Civica had the support not only 
of the artillery, whose revolt gave the signal for 
the conflict, but the great bulk of the troops that 
were quartered at the capital, all the Navy that was 
afloat, and an increasing number of volunteers from 
among the citizens. The great mass of the foreign 
population kept aloof, but it is not difficult to understand 
that their sympathy was with the revolutionaries. In a few 
short hours the streets were turned into shambles; the 
savage ferocity of the fighting, and the terrible carnage 
that seems to have taken place, may be accounted for when 
we remember that mere bloodshed and slaughter have no 
horror for the Spanish-American. For two days the most 
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contradictory reports were spread in the city. The Presi- 
dent was said by some to have fled; by others, to have 
left the town in order to, bring up fresh troops from outside. 
The Minister of War was said to be killed ; and while the 
Juaristas maintained that they were hourly receiving rein- 
forcements, the other party asserted that the Government 
had been deserted by all but the handful of troops they then 
possessed in the city. This much at least appears certain, 
that Dr. Celman and his Ministers were the first to attempt 
to open negotiations with the other side. In the mean- 
time, the naval squadron took up its position opposite the 
Government House, and succeeded in shelling the Govern- 
ment head-quarters. The positions of the insurgents at 
Palermo and the Plaza Lavalle should have practically 
blocked all access to the town on the only side on which it 
was to be dreaded. Numerically, the insurgents were the 
strongest, and so far they had evidently had the best of 
the fighting. The enthusiasm and eagerness of their men 
seem to have been immense; they appeared to have had 
the Government between two fires, and at their mercy ; and 
yet we learn that the chiefs of the Union Civica, at a 
moment when their triumph seemed assured, suddenly 
accepted the propositions of the Government, and began to 
disband,—the very propositions that they had just re- 
jected, and which were so unfavourable to their cause that 
they hardly even secure an amnesty for themselves. Want 
of ammunition is the cause alleged. They had counted on 
a million rounds, and there were but a hundred thousand. 
Still, the collapse must have been incredible to their men, 
flushed with victory and eager for more fighting. A more 
likely cause was the want of combined purpose in the leaders. 
Alem, Del Valle, Romero, Lucio Lopez, and Goyena, are all 
of them distinguished citizens, and some of them most 
brilliant orators. Brilliant oratory is a good and useful 
quality for the preparation of a revolution, but not for 
carrying it through to a successful issue. Campos is a 
fine gentleman and a fine soldier, but neither he nor 
Arredondo can lay claim to being good Generals. It is 
probable that had General Mitre been in the country, 
either this revolution would not have broken out when it 
did, or that, having been begun, it would never have been 
allowed to come to so lame and impotent a conclusion. 
They have effected nothing. 

It is within the range of possibility that Dr. Celman 
may yet be induced to resign for his own sake ; his resigna- 
tion and the assumption of the government by the Vice- 
President, Dr. Pellegrini, would do much to allay the 
intense irritation that seems to exist. Should he refuse to 
do so, which is certainly more likely, there will be more 
trouble in Buenos Ayres. But as to the provinces, there 
is no serious reason to fear a civil war. Asarule, they do 
not concern themselves greatly with the corrupt practices 
or rotten finance of the national Government; and a revo- 
lution which has every appearance of being the outcome 
of the discontent of Buenos Ayres alone, is not likely to 
find many sympathisers in other parts of the Republic. 
Moreover, the old system of guerilla warfare that was 
practised in former revolutions, and that dragged on 
for months together with such disastrous results to the 
country at large, is hardly possible to-day in the altered 
condition of the country itself. The number of railways 
that have been made during the last ten years will enable 
the Government to move or mass its troops at any point 
that is desired, at a comparatively short notice; while the 
wire-fencing that has been erected on the sheep and cattle 
farms, and which now intersects the country everywhere 
and at short intervals, will make operations impossible to 
the irregular troops of mounted men who formerly 
committed such terrible depredations in the neighbour- 
hood of the country towns. 





THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


NLESS the Times has been grievously misinformed, 

the Russian Government is about to perpetrate a 

crime for which it is impossible to find a parallel in recent 
history. The terrible programme of statutory persecution, 
supplied by a correspondent in Wednesday’s issue, reads 
more like a record of the Middle Ages than a résumé of 
acts contemplated by a civilised Government in the nine- 
teenth century. Henceforth the Jews throughout Russia, 
and, be it remembered, these number some four millions, 
are to be forbidden to reside anywhere except in the towns, 
and from the list of these cities of refuge are to be excluded 








those smaller centres of population which partake of a semi. 
rural character. No Jew, too, will be permitted in the 
future to own land or even to hold a farm, and thus all 
Jewish landowners, farmers, and agricultural labourers 
and thousands of other persons resident in the towns 
specially excluded by the edict, will be expelled from 
their homes, and unless they may happen to have 
savings in money, will be reduced to absolute beggary 
The laws under which action is being taken were origin. 
ally promulgated in 1882, but up till now they have 
not been put in force, but have been allowed to remain a 
dead letter. Hitherto the authorities have nominally allowed 
residence to Jews in only sixteen of the Gubernia into which 
Russia is divided; but in practice, merchants professing 
the Hebrew faith have been “tolerated” in many impor- 
tant commercial cities outside these provinces, such as Riga, 
Libau, and Rostoff. The rule, however, is now to be strictly 
enforced, and by a recent Ministerial order thousands of 
families who relied on an official circular, permitting Jews 
already established in places outside the sixteen Gubernia 
to remain unmolested, will find themselves obliged to break 
up their homes and business establishments, and take 
refuge elsewhere. 

The persons affected by this change are not merely a few 
rich merchants. Thousands of artisans have been tacitly 
permitted to follow their callings in provinces nominally for- 
bidden to Jewish residents, and these men will suffer the 
same fate as the rich traders of Riga. Another “ Jewish dis- 
ability ” is also added to the long list which already exists in 
Russia. Certain trades and callings have always been 
reserved to Christians, and to these is now added that of 
mining and mine-owning. No Jew is any longer to be allowed 
to have anything to do with mines or mining industries, 
nor even to hold shares in a mine. These physical acts of 
persecution, though bad enough, are, however, outdone by 
the intellectual degradation which it is now sought to impose 
upon the members of the Semitic race. At present, Jews are 
allowed to attend the schools, gymnasia, and Universities, 
provided that their number does not exceed 5 per cent. 
of the whole in any one establishment. In future 
they are to be reduced to a still smaller proportion, and 
from many of the higher educational institutions they are 
to be excluded altogether. Again, the legal profession, in 
which the Jews have achieved great success, is to be closed 
to them. A law has been passed requiring the sanc- 
tion of the Minister of the Interior before a Jew can 
practise, and since it has come into operation, no sanc- 
tion has been given, and it is understood that this refusal 
is to be made universal. Henceforth, too, the Jews are to 
be prohibited from following the professions of engineer or 
Army doctor, orfrom holding any Government post, however 
subordinate. If it had always been the policy of the Russian 
Government to act thus, it would have been bad enough. 
Since, however, an enormous number of Jews, in accordance 
with the more liberal regulations of the Emperor Nicholas, 
have become skilled artisans, agriculturists,and professional 
men of great distinction, the new departure is ten times 
more abominable. It means that in future the Jews are, 
against their will, to be forced back into a position in 
which they can be exposed to the taunt that they are 
always mere hucksters and money-lenders, and never pro- 
ducers. What course will be open to the unfortunate 
creatures who are now to be forced into the great towns, 
but to starve or to adopt the profession of usury, the 
keeping of liquor-shops, or some other form of petty 
trading, as a means of livelihood? It is estimated that 
the total number of persons who will be expelled from 
their homes under the new laws will be close upon a 
million. The fate of these wretched fugitives it is impos- 
sible to contemplate without a feeling of horror and 
indignation. The very virtues of the Jews will make their 
sufferings all the keener. They are an intensely domestic 
people, devoted to their homes, to their wives and their 
children, and the amount of shame and misery which 
must fall upon them when forced into cities where 
no extra provision will be made for their accommo- 
dation, cannot be over-estimated. Imagine the situa- 
tion in which a poor Jewish family now living in one 
of the prohibited towns finds itself. Forced to give 


up the occupation by which they have lived, they will 
be obliged to remove to a strange and distant place, 
and there attempt to begin life again with everything 
against them, and in competition with thousands of families 
as unfortunate, as poor, and as desperate as themselves. 
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Tf the immediate neighbours of Russia were inclined to 
welcome the outcasts, they might hope to end their miseries 
by crossing the frontier. Unfortunately for them, no exit into 
Austria or Germany is permitted,—a cordon being drawn 
round the Galician and East Prussian borders for the very 
purpose of forcing back the Jewish refugees. Except for 
those rich enough to take passages to England, France, 
or America, the persecuted Jews of Russia will be shut up 
with their tormentors, unable either to protect themselves 
or to fly. The expulsion of the Moors by Philip, or of the 
Huguenots by Louis XIV., was, if not in intention, in 
practice a far less cruel act. The persecuted of those times 
either died quickly or escaped. Those of to-day can see 
no end, either for themselves or their children, to the cruelty 
and wrong which they have to endure. 

If the knowledge that the oppressors would some day be 
rewarded after their kind, could afford any relief to the 
sufferings of the oppressed, the Russian Jews might 
rejoice even in their agony. Nothing can be more certain 
than that the Russian Government, by its ill-usage of the 
Jews, is bringing the day of revolution nearer, and that if 
society in Russia is ever overwhelmed by a deluge of 
blood and licentiousness, it will be due in no small measure 
to the wicked and anarchical policy which is now apparently 
accepted by the Czar. Such crimes as those contemplated 
by the Russians cannot be perpetrated without an amount 
of national demoralisation which renders a country ripe 
for revolution. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the 
Dragonnades, and the persecutions in the Cevennes, paved 
the way for the French Revolution ; and though not perhaps 
immediately, the Russian governing classes will find some 
day that they have been preparing for themselves a retri- 
bution similar to that which overtook the monarchy and 
aristocracy of France. Immediate acts of injustice seldom 
produce revolution. That is rather a slow growth from 
the seeds of past misgovernment. The Russian Jews who 
ten years ago were given up to the fury of a brutal 
and ignorant mob, and are now to be harried by the 
Government, will not be improved, we may be sure, 
by the double process. The endurance of cruelty, 
suffering, and intolerable injustice does not make men 
better, but worse ; and as the result of the new persecution, 
if it is put in practice, will arise a population apt to 
ruin the State the first moment the fabric of government 
is imperilled. The Jews might have afforded the much- 
needed conservative force in Russia. If we mistake not, 
they will be converted into the most dangerous portion of 
the population. 

What can be done to save the Russian Jews from the 
fate that overhangs them? Diplomatic representations 
are, we fear, of little avail, for Russia knows that Europe 
will not attempt to enforce her remonstrances. The great 
Jewish financial houses might, however, do something to 
put pressure upon Russia, and we trust that they will 
endeavour to find means for inducing her to give up the 
notion of wholesale persecution. If the Jews of the Old 
and the New World would make a solemn league and 
covenant to leave no means untried for injuring Russian 
trade and Russian Government finance until her present 
policy were reversed, we believe that Russia would have 
before long to reconsider her position. The threat that in 
the event of war every European Bourse would be actively 
employed against her, could not but have its effect. 





ENGLISH CHURCH POLICY. 


E did not enter into the controversy arising out of 

Lord Hartington’s speech with any intention of 
rivalling our excellent contemporary, the English Historical 
Review. We approached the question from the point of view 
of practical politics,—a point of view from which the question 
has considerable importance, and, we are sorry to have to add, 
some real danger. If Lord Hartington’s speech had been 
delivered as an academical lecture, we are quite willing to 
admit it might have been open to the criticisms of Mr. 
Stephens and Mr. Talbot. It is quite right that “a false 
view of history ” should be challenged in the schools and by 
historical experts. But we maintain, as against Mr. Talbot, 
that in practical politics false views of history have con- 
stantly to be accepted. Our Parliamentary liberties rest for 
the most part upon views of history which, if not false, are 
at least exceedingly disputable. It has been the way of 
Englishmen to found their revolutions on customary law ; 
and as sometimes the right custom was not forthcoming, it 





became necessary to dress the past in clothes conceived 
by the present. The origin of ecclesiastical property 
seems to us to be a case in point. The theory gene- 
rally held by politicians is that ecclesiastical property is 
national property set apart for a particular object, but liable 
to revert to the State, if at any time the State should no 
longer think this object one to which national property can 
properly be devoted. We willlingly concede that this theory 
does not represent any actual fact; that at some time or 
other ecclesiastical property was certainly the property of 
the Church, and that no subsequent cession of it to the 
nation can be shown. So far, there is no real difference 
between us and Mr. Talbot or Mr. Stephens. We leave 
matters of this kind to the Bishop of Oxford or Pro- 
fessor Freeman. They are authorities in matters of 
nen and we are quite ready to accept whatever they 
tell us. 

But it is altogether different when we quit the field of 
history for that of politics. Here we must decline to be 
bound by the opinions of any historian, however learned. 
The question that now has to be decided as regards 
the Church of England, is whether it is expedient, 
whether it is commonly prudent, to bring these true 
views of history into current coutroversy. To put a 
particular case by way of example, is it expedient, is it 
commonly prudent, to speak of tithe as Church pro- 
perty, which, in the event of Disestablishment, the State 
would be bound, if justice were done, to make over to 
the Church, just as if it were a benefaction given five 
years ago? Till a little time ago, we thought that such 
language was wholly out of date; that, whatever the his- 
torian might say, all politicians regarded Church property 
—other, of course, than recent endowments—as property 
in which the State has a reversionary interest, property, 
that is, which is now devoted to ecclesiastical purposes, and 
will continue to be so devoted so long, but only so long, 
as the Church shall remain established. If we understand 
Mr. Talbot and Mr. Stephens, we have been quite wrong in 
our judgment of politicians. There are some of them who are 
not prepared to accept this view of ecclesiastical property ; 
who, on the contrary, maintain that it is as much the 
property of the Church as Chatsworth is the property of 
the Duke of Devonshire; who, in fact, intend to take the 
weapons of history down from the wall, and to fight the 
modern Liberationist with weapons borrowed from the 
medieval chroniclers. This is a tendency which, as we 
have said, fills us with alarm. We can imagine nothing 
more injurious to the maintenance of the Established 
Church, nothing that would give the Disestablishment party 
greater encouragement or greater advantage. 

The incidents of the recent debates on the Tithe Bill are 
an excellent illustration of our meaning. The one argu- 
ment which Sir William Harcourt found it impossible to 
meet, and which all his ingenuity and skill of fence was 
unable to evade, was that, the reversion of tithe being in 
the nation, opposition to the Government Bill was in effect 
opposition to a plan for making that reversion more 
secure. It went very much against the grain with the 
Opposition to admit this, because it necessarily gave a 
half-hearted air to their attacks upon the Bill. It would 
have been very much more convenient if they could have 
dismissed all thought of the future, have treated tithe as 
an iniquitous impost levied for the benefit of a tyrannical 
Church, and have resisted any and every expedient that 
promised to make its collection easier. We believe that 
if the historical view on which Mr. Talbot and Mr. 
Stephens lay so much stress had been the avowed doctrine 
of the supporters of the Tithe Bill, if the Government 
had said: “The position of the tithe-owner is identical 
with that of holders of property generally. We defend 
his title just as we should defend the title of any other 
owner; and we should defend it just as strenuously if 
Disestablishment had actually taken place, and the 
owners of tithe were ministers of a Voluntary Church,” 
—we feel sure that the consequences would have been 
disastrous. The Tithe Bill would have been forgotten, 
and the controversy about Disestablishment would at once 
have become acute. The House of Commons and the con- 
stituencies would have been adjured to make short work of 
these Old- World revived pretensions, to reassert the salutary 
principles embodied in the Irish Church Act, and to teach 
Churchmen that if the State had not given, it might at all 
events take away. And what would have happened in 1890 
if the debates on the Tithe Bill had happened to take a 
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particular line, will, as we believe, happen in any future 
year in which the view of Church property put forward by 
Mr. Talbot becomes identified with the cause of Church 
Defence. The question is not,—Were the endowments of 
the Church of England given her by the State? To that 
question Mr. Talbot’s answer and ours would be the same. 
It is,— Will Parliament, whenever the occasion arises, act 
as though the endowments of the Church of England had 
been given her by the State? We do not know how Mr. 
Talbot would answer this question. Perhaps he may 

ersuade himself that Parliament will regard the Irish 
Sharch Act as a warning, not as an example, and will dis- 
tinguish between Disestablishment and Disendowment. 
For ourselves, we have no such hope. The danger, as 
we read the horizon, is that, in case of Disestablishment, 
less favourable terms would be given to the Church, of 
England than were given to the Church of Ireland, and the 
reason why we deprecate such a line of argument as that 
we have been considering, is that it is calculated to make 
this danger greater. To claim more than the Church of 
Ireland got, would be, to our minds, the surest way of 
getting less. 

When Mr. Talbot speaks of “the admission that the 
Church of England is not one and continuous,” he mis- 
understands, we think, what we meant to convey. Holding, 
as we do, that the State will certainly, if ever Disestablish- 
ment comes, treat the property of the Church as its own, 
we were anxious to find some plea which would differentiate 
Disendowment from simple robbery. We wished to make 
out as good a case as we could for the English nation. 
And we found this plea, as we thought, in the posi- 
tion that where a religious body has undergone great 
changes, it is impossible to say what view of these 
changes would have been taken by the men who 
originally endowed it. Whatever other sins the dis- 
endowing State may be guilty of, it will not necessarily 
do injustice to the wishes of the Pious Founder. Let 
us suppose that the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
have solemnly agreed that the constitution of the Church 
should for the future be Presbyterian, and that this 
resolution has been sanctioned by Parliament, the Church of 
England would still be “one and continuous ;” but Mr. 
Talbot’s descendants might reasonably doubt whether their 
ancestor would wish any money he had left for Church pur- 
poses to go to the Presbyterian majority or to the seceding 
Episcopalian minority ; and if the State took it away from 
both, good citizens who dislike the notion of robbery might 
console themselves with the thought that the original 
donor might be just as well pleased to see his gift 
secularised as to see it left in the hands of Presbyterians. 
But this was merely an aside, and bore no relation to our 
main argument. That argument is simply this: Speaking 
as politicians to politicians, it is in the highest degree 
imprudent, if you wish to avert Disestablishment, to deny 
that the property of the Church is in the last resort the 
property of the nation, or to contend that this is true 
simply in the same sense as that in which it is true of 
individual property. We should have thought that there 
was no need to urge this. Unfortunately, we were mistaken. 





INTERNATIONAL CONTAGION. 

E are seeing now in all parts of South America a 
phenomenon which we may call one of international 
contagion, and yet we do not hold that this is a very good 
name for what we mean. Contagion or infection is, we 
suppose, an organic propagation of disease caused by contact 
between one who suffers from it and one who is, as yet, 
free from it. We have very great doubts whether in the 
case of revolutionary or reactionary movements passing 
from one State to the neighbouring States, the better 
analogy is not a very different one, taken from the inorganic 
world,—namely, the vibrations set up in a tuning-fork that 
was at rest, by the vibrations ina neighbouring tuning-fork 
of the same length, that has been deliberately set vibrating. 
We suspect this to be the better analogy, because the 
propagation of movements of this kind from State to State, 
depend much more on the susceptibility of the public and 
social life in each to similar waves of emotion, than upon the 
liability of the organism to the attack of special germs which 
poison it if it has never been subject to their influence before, 
but which, if it has been subjected to their influence, produce 
no great change, or a change of a much milder kind, in its 





same length will echo back, so a State in a different phase 
of political or constitutional life will ignore revolutionary 
or reactionary passions which a State in a similar phase 
of political or constitutional life will take up and reproduce 
The French Revolution of 1789 rather exerted on English 
opinion and feeling an opposite and repellent influence 
than one of the same order and tendency. But no sooner 
did the French movement pass into a less profoundly revo. 
lutionary phase, than it began to reflect the tendencies of 
contemporary English feeling, and in its turn to stimulate 
changes in England like its own. The Orleanist Revolu- 
tion of 1832 was partly the consequence of the English 
Reform movement, while partly it furnished a »ew stimulus 
to that movement. In 1848, again, the revolution in France 
caused a very profound agitation in England, and the 
reaction which followed when the third Empire was 
proclaimed, unquestionably led to a sensible Conserva- 
tive reaction in England also. Germany reflected still 
more clearly the French and Italian nationalism which 
sprang into existence after the Crimean War, and 
culminated with the French intervention in Italy in 
1859, and Garibaldi’s movement in 1860. And, again, 
the triumph of the American War against Secession 
in 1865, and the German imperialism which sprang 
out of the Franco-German War in 1870, did a good deal 
to stimulate the English national feeling of that period, 
and to extinguish what was once called the Manchester 
School of Politics. Indeed, we think we may say 
with some confidence that Mr. Bright’s keen sympathy 
with American Unionism exerted more influence on 
his attitude towards the agitation for Irish disin- 
tegration, than even any feeling of merely English 
patriotism. From the time of his great speeches in 
favour of the Northern States of the Union, we may 
date the growth of Mr. Bright’s vivid national feeling, 
just as from the outbreak of the Irish national sympathy 
with the Southern States on the one hand, and with Pio 
Nono and the Papal army under Lamoriciére on the other, 
we may date the more rapid growth of the Irish eager. 
ness for the dissolution of the Union. Nothing seems 
to us clearer than that the springing-up of sympathy 
with foreign movements often determines the course of 
serious movements at home. The anti-Napoleonic feeling 
of the first fifteen years of this century did more to 
stimulate English Conservatism than any partiality for 
English Conservatives, and the sympathy with Italy did 
more to stimulate English Liberalism between 1860 and 
1870 than any enthusiasm for Radical doctrine. 

But, as we have said, there must be a sufficient similarity 
of political and social condition between the two countries to 
be mutually affected, which we compared to the similarity 
in the length of the tuning-fork which is necessary to the 
communication of the vibrations from one to the other. 
While France and England were in those absolutely 
different conditions which preceded the great French 
Revolution, there does not appear to have been any 
strong reciprocal influence of each upon the other; and 
even for the first thirty years after the Revolution, 
the influence of France upon England was rather one of 
repulsion than of attraction. Till Germany began to feel 
a certain pride in Prussia as the leading State which 
promised Germany a European influence, political move- 
ments in the rest of Europe influenced the highly subdivided 
Germany very slightly. And now we do not in the least 


-expect that the excitement in South America will have the 


smallest effect on the United States, where there is a 
totally different world of political and social life from that 
of the Southern Continent, as the delegates from the South 
American Republics sufficiently showed a few months ago 
when they evinced so little interest in the energetic life 
which they were dragged about the Northern Con- 
tinent to admire, but which they only found flat and 
fatiguing. Just so, great movements in China do not in 
the least affect even Asiatic Russia ; and European Turkey, 
though it has been forced by the diplomacy of the West to 
modify very greatly its political arrangements, has never 
shown the smallest tendency to catch fire from the popular 
movements of Europe. A State wrapped in political 
asbestos could not be more completely removed from the 
danger of catching fire than Turkey has been by the total 
incompatibility of all her religious and administrative 
traditions with those of the Europe into the heart of which 





organic condition. Just as a tuning-fork of a different 
length will ignore vibrations which a tuning-fork of the 


she penetrated, almost like an inextractable bullet into a 
human frame. We should as soon expect to see Turkey 
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influenced b ular movements in Europe, as to see such 
a bullet rth itself into organic tissue, and thrill with 
the vibrations of the nerves. : 

But to go back to our starting-point, we believe that the 
notion of “contagion” is much less true to the facts of 
international sympathy as we so often see it in political 
movements, than the less organic figure of speech which 
we derive from acoustics when we speak of the liability of 
one tuning-fork to be set in vibration by the vibration 
of a neighbouring tuning-fork of the same length. Ina 
case of infection or contagion, there is some new process of 
organic change set up in the body which interferes in the 
most serious manner with the natural functions of that 
body ; but in agitations of this kind, there is only the 
awakening of an emotion in one people which has already 
showed itself in a neighbouring people of more or less 
similar history and aspirations. When Brazil fell to pieces, 
a sort of galvanic shock spread through South America. 
All the Republics began to tremble with a sense of the 
frail character of the outward order by which their affairs 
were regulated, and all the paralysed limbs began to 
thrill with a new pulse. Doubtless the immediate effect 
will be more or less one of disturbance, not to say anarchy. 
The consciousness that there is hardly a State anywhere in 
South America for which it is possible for the people to 
feel a genuine loyalty, is not a consciousness likely to lead 
to calm acquiescence in a régime so unstable. But this 
liability to a thrill of common dissatisfaction, this common 
effort to test the extent of our power of adjusting our life 
to our wishes, is not an organic disease imported from out- 
side, but only an awakening to the failure of nervous 
force and directing purpose within. Probably the various 
South American States in which this restlessness at 
their own weakness, and eagerness for some more adequate 
expression of the popular feeling, spring up, will soon find 
that without great moderation and patience they may 
easily go from bad to worse, and that the best remedy 
would be the finding of able dictators to whom they could 
trust the guidance of affairs. But in any case, the spread 
of the restlessness is not a disease; it is merely the dis- 
covery of weaknesses of long standing which cannot be 
remedied without being discovered, and cannot be dis- 
covered without that sense of dismay with which a man 
comes to the knowledge that his limbs are numb, and that 
they hardly obey the directing power of his own will. 





FISHING IN TROUBLED WATERS. 


FTER a time of storm and stress, it not unfrequently 
happens that a period of perfect calm and stillness 
ensues ; of such stillness that one wonders how it could ever 
have been otherwise, and is almost disinclined to believe in 
the reality of the last visitation and the possibility of its 
recurrence. Only a few days ago, and the atmosphere of 
London was anything but peaceful; from every quarter at 
once the storm seemed to burst on that luckless city; the 
postmen were to strike, the police to revolt, the Guards to 
mutiny; we were to be under the painful necessity of 
carrying our own letters and protecting our own property. 
In fact, we were threatened with the direst things, and 
sundry newspapers shrieked aloud in the agony of their 
apprehension. The Government was alternately bullied 
and entreated, and generally overwhelmed with offers of 
advice and intervention from its irresponsible critics; and 
everywhere were raised above the clamorous turmoil, the 
fateful heads of the busy-bodies, exhorting, denouncing, 
and spreading the opinion of their own importance. And 
after all, nothing happened at all—nothing ; not one little 
wreck to show the course of all that blustering gale. As 
suddenly as the storm arose, so suddenly and completely 
it fell; as all the malcontents began to talk at once, so, 
when silence fell upon one, it fell upon all; and as to the 
busybodies, they have retired temporarily into private life 
until the next opportunity arises. 

But is it not a curious characteristic of those amiable 
but restless people who are so anxious to reform the world 
in some one particular, or who have some pet panacea of 
their own for the general healing of mankind, that they 
seem to prefer a time of trouble and disturbance for pro- 
ducing and advocating their favourite grievance and its 
remedy ? One would think that, in a season of compara- 


tive peace and quiet, they would have a better chance of 
obtaining a hearing for themselves and gaining adherents 
On the contrary, whatever the fish or the 


to their cause. 





bait, the object or the method of their angling, they 
always love best to fish when the deep is stirred up and 
the waters muddy; to uplift their voices at a time when 
the air is full of the conflicting cries of the multi- 
tude. One can only suppose that their aim is rather 
to swell the general volume of sound than to raise any 
particular cry of their own, and that there must be some 
kind of tacit understanding amongst themselves by which 
they help in turn to aid each other’s noisy demonstrations 
according as the opportunity comes to one or another, and 
one cry or another is for the time uppermost. Thus, should 
the representatives of the costermongers goad that worthy 
body into a state of revolt against the public, and force 
them into the first rank of discontent, they will be 
largely aided and abetted in creating a noise by the advisers 
of the crossing-sweepers and shoeblacks, who will expect 
similar aid when their opportunity and time comes. Take, 
for instance, one of those uncouth demonstrations which 
of late years have added a new and rather doubtful 
pleasure to London life. The meeting may be one that 
has been convened by teetotalers to protest against a 
measure in favour of temperance,—at any rate, let 
us suppose that that is the occasion and cause of 
their gathering. First mark the different banners 
that are carried through the streets, and then listen 
to some of the speeches that are afterwards delivered 
in the Park; not those that are made on the principal 
platforms, which are, after all, only accessible to a com- 
paratively small proportion of the demonstrators, but the 
hundreds that are delivered on the outskirts of the 
throng, each attracting its own audience. It will then be 
apparent that they are not only teetotalers who make 
up this noble army of protestants, but that there are 
present also, Home-rulers, Trade-Unionists, Seventh-Day 
Christians, Seven-Dial Gladstonians, anti-vaccinationists, 
anti-capitalists, men who are against the House of 
Lords, against the Bishops, against the Judges, against 
the taxes—especially those on spirituous liquors—and 
men who don’t know what it may be, but who are 
against it on principle. Thus it is that the voice of, 
the discontented few becomes the voice of the dis- 
contented many; and teetotaling Tom is cheered by the 
co-operation of bibulous Dick and socialistic Harry. But 
discontent is not always divine, nor is the vor populi 
necessarily the vor Dei; even if it were, one would be 
slow to seek its utterances in the street. At any rate, by 
this time we have at least learnt to discount such utter- 
ances, and to turn a deaf ear more resolutely to grievances 
that seek to make themselves heard by incoherent clamour. 
Neither processions nor demonstrations, however, are likely 
to cease on that account; and wherever they take place, 
and whatever the question of the moment may be, the 
grievance-mongers will gather together and try to catch 
fresh supporters for themselves by fishing in the troubled 
waters. They and their supporters make up at least half 
the number and three-quarters of the noise of the whole 
assemblage. They are not in the least concerned with 
the matter which is being discussed, provided that 
the meeting is in some form a manifestation against 
the existing Government or the powers that be; it is 
so obvious to them that a Government that refuses to 
redress their own particular wrong cannot be right in any 
other particular whatsoever. For this reason it is that the 
majority of the supporters of the Government can so 
often be outclamoured by the minority of the Opposition, 
because the latter contain in their ranks, de facto, the 
very noisiest section of the whole public. 

In the case of many of these men, one cannot question 
the honesty of their intentions; they do actually believe 
that by hampering and obstructing the course of law and 
order, they can further the particular cause that they have 
so much at heart. They are blind to every consideration 
except those that affect theirown hobby. Entirely lacking 
any sense of proportion, and of the relative importance of 
things, they would gladly turn the rest of the world 
upside-down, if by so doing they could set in order that 
one corner of it. Being more blessed with zeal than with 
discretion, they are actuated simply by the strength of 
their convictions in one particular case, and by no care 
whatever for the public welfare in general. They fail to get 
a hearing in a time of peace, and so in any state of 
disturbance they see their opportunity, and hasten to make 
the most of it. Because the world will not listen to them 
when it is quiet and cool, they imagine that it will be more 
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inclined to listen when it is heated and angry ; and if they 
are not sufficiently strong by themselves to annoy, irritate, 
and spur it into the requisite state of attention, they are 
fain to profit by the excitement caused by others, and will 
swell the ranks of a lawless movement in order to obtain 
their own legitimate end. And yet they are honest, good 
men, after their fashion. But the pity of it !—of the waste of 
all their misplaced energy and enthusiasm ; of the wrong- 
headed philanthropy that recklessly tramples down far 
more important interests than those it wishes to erect! 
And the greater pity that they should sometimes succeed 
by employing such questionable means, and so give a dan- 
gerous encouragement to other reformers equally un- 
scrupulous but not equally single-minded. 

For though they are honest, there are others who are 
not. The universal benefactor, who champions every 
cause, who is so quick to see oppression and so eager to 
right it, generally better deserves another title,—that of 
the professional agitator. Such a man partakes much 
more of the nature of Sancho Panza than of Don Quixote. 
His crusade against injustice and oppression is not under- 
taken so much for the sake of their victims, as in the 
interests of himself, and in the hopes of substantial reward. 
Panza obtained and enjoyed the Governorship of Barataria, 
while his wife Teresa and her children still rolled in the 
gutters of La Mancha. Our squire-errant at home often 
rises from an equally humble origin to a yet greater height. 
He may even become a Member of an English Parliament, 
an honour by the side of which the whole dignity of 
Barataria were indeed cheap. Whether the cause which 
he supports succeeds or not, he will generally succeed in 
advertising himself, and by dint of agitation and adver- 
tisement, in season and out of season, it goes hard 
with him if he cannot persuade the world that he isa 
man of weight and importance. His personal success, in 
spite of the failure of every cause that he advocates, is the 
strangest part of his career; the public, who know him to 
be a self-seeking knave, will yet treat him as if he were 
an earnest enthusiast ; his unfortunate dupes, whom he 
stirs up, leads, misleads, and finally abandons, seem to 
bear him no grudge, and he experiences no difficulty in 
finding fresh victims elsewhere; and, strangest phase of 
all, the man actually comes to believe in the sincerity and 
purtty of his own motives, and to persuade himself of the 
reality of his mission as a reformer. That supreme piece 
of self-deception neither excuses him nor makes his pro- 
fession less dishonourable. The man who creates trouble 
and disturbance in order to profit himself, who wantonly 
stirs up the waters for his own fishing, is at once a 
danger and a disgrace to humanity. 





LONDON GATES AND BARS. 


. ger tier property in England,” writes an American 

lawyer in a work which we notice elsewhere, “is, 
on the whole, less secure from attack on the part of the 
Government to-day than it was in the time of the 
Stuarts.” It exactly agrees with this dictum that the 
Lords’ Committee has decided that the preamble of 
the “Gates and Bars Bill” has been proved to their 
satisfaction. No one will be disposed to deny that 
these obstacles to traffic are an inconvenience, though if 
every one is to have the right of going the shortest way 
to everywhere, a good many changes will have to be made 
in London. It has further decided that there is no legiti- 
mate claim for compensation either to freeholders or 
lessees. This is a much more doubtful conclusion, as any- 
one not blinded by the craze for making things pleasant at 
somebody else’s expense may see from the statement of a 
particular case. X, a man of letters, thinks that a house 
in, we will say, Gordon Square will suit him. It is near 
the Museum Library; its quiet is secured, he thinks, by 
the gates that shut out the traffic from the Euston Road 
southwards. Accordingly he buys the remainder of a 
lease. Then comes the ‘ Gates and Bars Bill.” Will any 
candid person say that he suffers no injury? It is quite 
likely that his whole plan of life may be upset by it. 
Work becomes impossible with a continuous stream of 
traffic passing by his windows. This is not the sort 
of thing to which a man gets used by patience; even 
if it were, he could not afford to wait. He has to 
sell his lease, and will certainly sell at a loss. Even if it 
could be proved that the property had suffered no abso- 
lute depreciation, the abolition of a privilege would cer- 








tainly diminish its value in the market. As for the proviso 
that noiseless wood pavement may be put down where it 
is thought necessary, it is, we believe, an illusory protec. 
tion. Who is to decide whether it is necessary or not ? 
Some public body or other, which will have no interest in 
the matter, which will be simply guided by the considera. 
tion of cost, and which private effort will be quite unable 
to move. 

It is a bad sign that it is a Committee of the House of 
Lords that has led the way in coming to this decision, 
Yet no one who has carefully watched the action of 
that House of late will be surprised. It has been 
busy in proving again the old proverb that “extremes 
meet.” An aristocratic assembly, it is so anxious to be on 
its good behaviour, or on what will be thought good 
behaviour by the democratic party, that it is ready to go 
beyond the other House in its approval of “popular” 
measures. As hitherto it has acted as a moderating power, 
though in a very fitful, unreasonable, unreliable way, one 
cannot help asking whether it would be possible to devise 
any real check on what has been called the “ omnipotence” 
of Parliament,—that is, to speak practically, of the House 
of Commons. If an Act were to be passed to-morrow that 
the property of all persons whose name began with a “ B” 
or who had red hair should be confiscated, there is no 
power in existence that could hinder its execution. The 
fact is, that one of the forces of the Constitution has 
swallowed up, or will soon have swallowed up, all the 
others, and because this development had not been 
expected, no check has been provided against any exer- 
cise, however monstrous, of its power. Other demo- 
cracies have provided such checks; but England, which 
has become a democracy without expecting it, has not. 
Athens, a city whose politics are really worth study- 
ing, even though it was not more than a tenth-part 
of the size of London, had its graphe paranomon, its 
indictment for unconstitutional proposals, or, to use 
modern language, “Bills.” The Assembly was omnipo- 
tent, but any citizen who proposed a measure that con- 
travened some constitutional principle of civil or criminal 
law had this terror hanging over him. It would be no 
protection to him that the measure had been passed. He 
had committed a crime in bringing it forward, and might 
be punished for this crime when the people had come to 
their senses again. The check often proved futile. When, 
for instance, the Admirals were tried after the Battle of 
Arginuse for neglecting to rescue their shipwrecked 
comrades, two grossly unconstitutional proposals were 
made,—first, that the Assembly should make itself into a 
Court of Justice, and second, that all the accused should 
be tried at once. The friends of the Admirals threatened 
the proposer with the indictment described above. He 
retorted by proposing to include thei names in the list of 
the accused. On this they withdrew the threat, and the 
proposals were carried. Still, the institution did work in 
a certain way, as a deterrent, of course, not as a restraint, 
and deterrents, as is proved in morals even more conclu- 
sively than in politics, are fallible in their action. The 
Supreme Court of the United States is a more skilfully 
devised and a more potent check on legislative omni- 
potence. Its history proves, indeed, that you cannot elevate 
any tribunal intoa region so serene that no gust of popular 
passion will touch it ; but it also proves, by many instances of 
salutary action, that the founders of the Constitution antici- 
pated a real danger, and in some measure provided against it. 

Can we have a Supreme Court in England? Why not? 
Of course it will be said that such questions are out of the 
region of practical politics. Perhaps theyare. Still, even 
the speculation has a certain interest and attraction. 
Could not the High Court of Justice or a Committee 
of the Privy Council be empowered to exercise the 
necessary function? The veto of the Sovereign is obsolete ; 
but it could be exercised in a fashion more consonant to 
modern ways of thinking, by Judges sitting, as it were, in 
the Sovereign’s seat, and endowed with the power of 
reviewing all legislation by the standard of the fundamental 
principles of equity. 








WHAT OUR NAVAL ENGINEER MUST DO. 
N Captain Marryat’s days, the main stress of the first 
day’s duty at sea fell on the First Lieutenant. Even if 
the drunken, sea-sick crew obeyed orders better than he ex- 
pected, he was always in a fever of anxiety lest yards, masts, 
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ropes, or blocks might fail under the strain of actual service. 
No wonder he was short-tempered, and occasionally mast- 
headed his midshipmen with more temper than justice. 

Now the First Lieutenant has an easy berth, and the heavy 
duties fall on the Engineer officer. Down below the water- 
line, among rods and levers, steam and fire, darkness and din, 
he labours to get something like their nominal speed out of the 
engines. Pale, sea-sick stokers, half of them new to the work, 
are creeping about the bunkers, or being hoisted up in the 
ash-lifts in collapse, to get a little fresh air on deck. “ More 
stokers than ashes came up the first two hours,” as the Quarter- 
master observes. The foreman stoker has just reported that if 
steam is to be kept up, it must be by borrowing marines, and 
a message has been forwarded to the First Lieutenant to that 


effect. 

«“ Please Sir,” says a midshipman who has groped his way 
to the engine-room, “the First Lieutenant wishes to speak 
to you.” The Engineer officer has no colleague, and has 
seventy men to look after. But the First Lieutenant’s will is 
law; so he leaves them to do their worst, and hurries up 
on deck. He is the only officer who can meet a difficulty 
in the other mechanical gear of the ship; and one of 
these has just been reported. The First Lieutenant, smooth- 
shaven, frock-coated, and clerical, is waiting. By him stands 
a seaman-gunner, hat in hand, looking meek and injured. 
“Something has gone wrong with the starboard quick-firing 
gun, Mr. ——; please do what you can to put things straight ;” 
and the First Lieutenant strolls off. “Well, Harris, what’s the 
matter?” ‘Please, Sir, we’ve ’ad a haccident, Sir.” “Well?” 
“We was just a-heaving up that ’andle, Sir, when we noticed 
a bit of a itch, and then one of the cog-wheels, Sir, that took 
and broke.” “Ob! who was with you?” “Tim Sullivan, 
Sir.” “Send him here.” Sullivan, a genial but untruthful 
Irishman, shuffles forward. “How did this accident happen, 
Sullivan ?” “Begorr, Sorr, wait till I tell ye: the more we 
heaved at the lever, the more she [the gun] would not stirr, so 
we got a handspike in, and then the dirthy cog-wheel was 
entoirely scattered, Sorr!” 

The Engineer goes to inspect the cripple, and finds that the 
mountings have not given way without cause. The fittings 
show signs of drastic treatment with the handspike. He also 
discovers the reason of the “’itch,” an iron nut which has 
stuck in the wheel, and could have been removed in thirty 
seconds, had it occurred to the men to look. What occurs to 
our officer is, that if Harris and Sullivan had had a little 
mechanical training, instead of spending eighteen months, at 
a cost to the nation of £70 apiece, on a training brig 
learning to furl sails and tie knots, they would not have 
treated a machine-gun like an ancient thirty-two pounder. 
Fortunately, there are spare fittings in the workshop, 
so he sends an “artificer,’ who can ill be replaced 
below, to mend the gun, and then prepares to spend 
eighteen hours on duty instructing his new hands in 
their work. Eighteen hours on duty! It seems a long spell, 
—rather long hours perhaps even for an engine-driver on the 
Midland, or a ’bus-conductor. It may be longer before he 
can leave his post. But he knows that it will not last for 
ever. When things have settled down, he may, if he likes, 
leave the supervision to an “artificer,” who is paid £2 a week 
to take command of the engines of a ship which cost £200,000. 
He has the permission of the late Second Naval Lord for 
doing this, and that high authority has expressed himself 
“perfectly satisfied” with the arrangement; so he has no 
right to be critical. At the same time, he naturally feels 
uneasy at leaving to a working man the charge of engines 
of 3,000 horse-power, together with the pumping-engines, 
and the electric-light engines, and those for hoisting 
in the boats, with the steam steering-gear and the two 
steam pinnaces, in addition to a “ watching brief” for 
guns, large and small, which Harris and Sullivan and their 
like can put out of order at the “ shortest notice,” and “ the least 
possible delay.’ Yet these are by no means a full list of what 
were described before the Committee on Naval Estimates as 
“the comparatively simple duties of an Engineer officer.” 

What, the public may well ask, is the reason for giving only 
one Engineer officer to a vessel of 3,000 horse-power? During 
the last fourteen years, the number of men whose duty is in 
the engine-rooms has increased by 5,000. But the number of 
officers for the same duty has been reduced from 1,400 
to 672. With a steam navy of 556 ships, we have a pro- 





portion of officers of one and one-fifth to each ship. Allowing 
two each to the first and second-class ironclads, and a per- 
centage for dockyard work, we get the result, one per ship. 
Now, the number of “ executive officers ”—that is, Captains and 
Lieutenants—is 2,500 on the Active List, who direct the duties 
of 19,000 seamen. But the 9,000 men in the engine-rooms 
are supposed to be capable of working under a staff of 670 
officers. It must be remembered, too, that the seamen have 
been trained to their duties as boys. Many of the stokers 
have had no training whatever. The work of the Captains 
and Lieutenants is supplemented by the aid of 262 midship- 
men, 282 naval cadets, and 14 second mates, bringing the 
total to above 3,000 executive officers, and a host of warrant 
officers. The Engineer officer has no such aid. His only 
assistants are the “artificers,” who are below the rank of 
warrant officers. 

To give an example of the way in which this arrangement 
works, we may take the case of the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ which, with 
engines of 2,700 horse-power, with small engines for per- 
forming nearly every operation on board, had assigned to her 
five Lieutenants, one Sub-Lieutenant, and only one Engineer 
officer. In regard to this case, the following question was 
asked of the Second Naval Lord before the Committee :— 
“ Supposing that a bad accident should occur to one of these 
ships of 3,000 indicated horse-power when she is in charge of 
a working man, an engine-room artificer, and supposing that 
that accident should be traced to negligence, would you not 
think that a responsibility was then reflected upon those who 
had put the whole of the costly machinery of such a vessel 
into the sole charge, during two-thirds of its time, of an 
engine-room artificer?” Sir A. Hoskins: “No; no more 
than if a Quartermaster happens to put the helm the wrong 
way, and runs a first-class ironclad on to the rocks.” That 
an accident will happen before long under such circumstances, 
is highly probable; but whether the public will share the 
view of the late Second Naval Lord as to the responsibility 
for it, may well be doubted. 





ETIQUETTE. 

HE exceeding wrath with which some of our politicians 
warn Lord Salisbury that he will be held accountable at 

the General Election for permitting Cardinal Manning to be 
named on a Royal Commission as second only in rank to the 
Prince of Wales, which is evidently regarded as an act of 
treachery to the Protestantism of our Protestant Constitution, 
seems to us misplaced. It is not anti-Protestant to treat a 
Roman Catholic Cardinal with a little honorific formality, for 
that is a matter of etiquette, and of course there is nothing 
more difficult than to give any adequate rationale of any eti- 
quette. Itis easy to say that, the Sovereign being the fountain 
of honour in this country, any honour which is conferred by her 
should take precedence of any honour conferred by alien autho- 
rities to whom we owe no obedience. But as a matter of fact, 
etiquette does not usually go on that principle at all. It is 
generally etiquette to award to foreigners the sort of rank which 
they claim, without examining into the subject of their strict 
title or legal claim to that rank, unless, indeed, there be strong 
grounds for suspecting any sort of imposture; and if there were 
such grounds, you would hardly place them voluntarily in 
honourable positions at all. Wesuppose that the late Bishop of 
Lincoln’s refusal to allow a Dissenting clergyman to be des- 
cribed as “‘ Reverend” on a tombstone in one of the Lincolnshire 
churchyards, would be thoroughly defensible from the doctrinal 
point of view which Bishop Wordsworth occupied, but it would 
hardly be regarded as the natural outcome of social etiquette. 
Etiquette usually loves to estimate strangers to whom you are 
intending to be gracious, very much at their own valuation. 
If a German Prince be at your board, you hardly venture to 
place him amongst the English Commoners, on the ground 
that his rank has no recognition in England, and that for all 
English purposes he has no rank at all. If Prince Bismarck 
comes to England this year, will any of his hosts think of 
putting an English Baronet, or even an English Baron or Earl, 
above him? Perhaps it would be said that of course this is 
so; but that in the case of an English subject whose rank no 
English law recognises at all, it would be as wrong to concede 
that rank, as it would be to let the Iron Cross or the Golden 
Fleece conferred on an Englishman by foreign potentates 
count for as much as an English Garter or Grand Cross 





of the Bath. Yet we venture to think that, apart of course 
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from formal Court rules, and as a-matter of mere etiquette, 
it would be in much better taste to waive the English 
dignity in deference to the foreign dignity, so long at least 
as both had a certain distinction and honour in the world. The 
whole question of etiquette is a question of tinsel. It is not 
real distinction which etiquette so carefully appraises, but 
the world’s estimations. It is not etiquette to ignore the 
world’s appraisements. It would not do to put the Dissenting 
minister above the Archbishop, any more than it would do to 
put the artisan above the Privy Councillor, or the barrister 
above the Judge. But where there is any reasonable doubt 
about what the world would think, where one world would give 
the preference to the English dignity, and another world to 
the foreign, it would clearly be good taste in the English 
world to make much of the foreign dignity, and in the foreign 
world to make much of the English. We have not the least 
idea who was responsible for putting the name of the Roman 
Catholic Cardinal before those of the English Archbishop and 
the English Peers; but so far from regarding it as a slur upon 
English Protestantism, we should simply regard it as an act 
of proud indifference to English claims, and proud renuncia- 
tion of them in favour of a rank which we do not legally 
acknowledge, but which we have no sort of objection to concede 
as a matter of outward form. We suspect that the natural 
feeling which breathes in all etiquette would concede it. Would 
any English lady like to compel a Greek Archimandrite to 
give place to an English Archdeacon? or even to ask an 
English Cardinal of the Church of Rome to move lower down 
her table than the Archbishop of her own Church? The very 
essence of etiquette is to yield to any good excuse you can 
find for treating some one who is less closely connected with 
you as of higher standing than those who are more closely 
connected with you; and the notion of regarding the deference 
paid to a Cardinal as a sort of treachery to Protestantism, is 
like the notion of regarding the deference paid to a new 
acquaintance as a sort of treachery to home. For purposes 
of etiquette at least, all is gold that glitters; only you are 
much more stringent in testing the gold that belongs to you 
than you are in testing the gold that does not. In Ireland, 
we doubt not, even Catholic Home-rule Bishops would be eager 
‘to give place to an English Protestant Bishop who was their 
‘companion; and in England, an English Protestant Bishop 
would, we hope, give place to an Irish Catholic Bishop 
who happened to be inhis company. After all, the order in 
which the names of the great are enumerated is no index to 
their real power and influence. It only represents the estimate 
of what we may call the average world, as modified by the 
instincts of politeness which induce those who enumerate, to 
make the most of those to whom their homage is formal rather 
than real. You enumerate the Archbishops before the Bishops, 
because they are really of higher rank, and there is no excuse for 
altering the actual relations. But when once you have to 
compare the dignitaries of different Churches, good breeding 
suggests that you should make rather more than less of the 
dignitaries you do not in your heart revere, and less rather 
than more of those to whom you are bound to yield your per- 
sonal homage. That was, we suppose, the reason that induced 
the official who drew up the list of the Commission to put 
Cardinal Manning, who has no authority at all over the immense 
majority of English subjects, before the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who is the Primate of all England. The last thing, we 
imagine, that the electors of England would think of at the polls, 
would be that there is any disloyalty in such a politeness to the 
Church which we no longer fear, and which is doing so much 
good work amongst us. The fiery Protestant who thinks it 
will go ill with the Ministry for their subserviency to the 
Roman Church, will hardly succeed in persuading his sup- 
porters that he is not himself much more seriously afraid of 
the encroachments of the Church of Rome, than the easy- 
going man, whoever it may have been, who was so ready to 
concede all the honorific position that could possibly be 
expected of us, to the clergy of another Church. 


After all, etiquette is a mere lubricant of the order of society, 
and, like the pouring of oil on disturbed waves, it is a device 
for smoothing over a number of disturbing elements of which 
it is not desirable to think too much, and which it is neverthe- 
less not desirable to ignore. Etiquette must ratify formally 
the estimates of the world; but wherever there is any question 
as to what the estimates of the world are, it should solve the 








problem in the manner that magnifies most the claims of 
others, and makes least of our own. Above all, it should 
regard the whole problem as a light and not a serious one — 
as a mere question of yielding easily the first place to the 
claimant for whom the most plausible claim can be made 
out. Etiquette fails if it is taken too seriously, fails in the 
very business for which it is most wanted,—the smoothing of 
the intercourse of society and the due manipulation of its 
forms. Without fixed honorific standards, there would be no 
comfort at all; but without a certain liberality, ease, and 
pliancy in interpreting these standards, an ease which can 
never be secured if too much stress is laid upon literalness, 
questions of form are turned into serious matters of anxious 
and jealous debate, and the whole atmosphere of society 
becomes oppressive and thunderous. : 





THE PAST SEASON. 

Tis allover. Vanity Fair has taken to itself wings, and 
fled away from the sober and serious city where it holds 
its annual carnival. Only yesterday it seems that it was among 
us, with its follies, its feasting and its dancing, its music and 
its mumming; and now the tents are struck, the booths are 
closed, the curtain has descended upon tragedy or comedy, 
and the players have washed the paint from their faces, and 
departed into private life; all, all are gone, some to recover 
their wasted strength, others to follow still their eager pursuit 
of pleasure elsewhere, scattered to the four winds of heaven. 
London is empty, which means that the thousands have 
deserted her, and only the unconsidered millions remain. Now 
that the turmoil is over, and the hurly-burly done, one may 
reflect upon it all at one’s leisure, and count the loss and the gain, 
though what loss or gain should there be to count ? The loss of 
many disappointed hopes, perhaps; of a few earthenware 
vessels that would sail with those of brass, and were dismally 
cracked and swamped; of a good deal of time and trouble, 
and some temper too,—nothing of the greatest consequence. 
And as to the gains, those of a few tradesmen who have disposed 
profitably of their goods, or of some anxious mothers who 
have been relieved of their marriageable daughters. Every 
year, society condemns itself to three months’ hard labour, 
and, having served its time, it departs in peace. The labour 
is not particularly profitable, nor is it in the least harmful to 
the community at large: it makes up what we are pleased to 

call “ the Season,” and now the season is over. 

Compared with other seasons that have gone before, it 
hardly differs from them at all: we dearly love the beaten 
track of pleasures, and but very rarely stray out of it in search 
of fresh amusement. Ascot and Henley have received the 
usual crowds; the Eton and Harrow and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge matches attracted the same amount of attention. It 
rained on all those occasions, but that too was not unusual. 
The four-in-hand coach is still an object of our admiration; 
and the drive to Hurlingham through the inclement weather 
is still supposed to be pleasant. This, at any rate, may be said 
of the last season, that it is quite the wettest and the coldest 
that we have endured for many a year; and yet, notwith- 
standing the drawback of the weather, it is said generally 
to have been a very brilliant one. In one respect at 
least it has been brilliant, for rarely have we ever had 
so good an opera, or one so well supported. The casts 
have been so uniformly good, that it would be an un- 
grateful task to remember any one singer more than 
another, except in the case of the De Reszkes, who so incom- 
parably tower above them all, or perhaps in that of Miss 
Macintyre, who may one day prove that England too can 
produce a prima donna for the admiration of the world, There 
have been the usual shows of pictures, upon which people have 
discoursed with or without understanding, according to their 
wont. Nor were the Exhibitions wanting,—a Military Ex- 
hibition that preached a far more eloquent sermon about 
the horrors of war than ever did the Universal Peace 
Association; and a French Exhibition to keep up the tra- 
dition of its predecessors, the Italian, the Spanish, and 
the Wild West, with the usual display of coloured lights, 
switchback railways, and what are called variety enter- 
tainments. There is an amusing little flavour of hypocrisy 


in the way in which we enjoy our own strange pleasures 
under the pretence of studying the products of a foreign 
country. The theatres, too, have been well attended, though 
they have given us nothing that is very striking; we 
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have witnessed the heroic efforts of one of the greatest actresses 
of our time to contend against her failing powers and our 
own ungrateful indifference, and have been charmed into 
listening, while America taught us how to act Shakespeare’s 
plays. But even in that there was nothing new, for we 
had long before begun to weary of Sarah Bernhardt, and had 
learnt last year to admire Miss Rehan. While of private 
entertainments—of balls, of concerts, of dinners, and garden- 
parties—there has been no lack. Stern moralists relate 
dreadful tales of the extravagance of some of these festivals, 
of the fabulous sums that have been spent in pro- 
viding flowers, and the sumptuousness of the dresses. It 
may be so, but the dresses were very pretty as a rule; and as 
to the flowers, if people have too much money, they may as 
well spend it in roses as in anything else. “ Vanity of vanities, 
saith the preacher, vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” Very 
true, but all is vanity,—the preacher and his sermon too; most 
particularly vain is the sermon. Instead of inveighing against 
such vanities, we feel much more inclined to congratulate 
ourselves that they are as harmless as they are. There has 
been, of course, a great deal of vulgar ostentation this year, but 
neither more nor less than before; perhaps rather less, for 
at least we have been spared the disagreeable spectacle of 
all the rank and fashion of London crowding to the ball of 
a newly discovered millionaire, who was said to give valuable 
presents to his guests. There always have been, and there 
always will be, people who, figuratively speaking, persist in 
wearing their rings outside their gloves,—men whose dinners 
are better than their manners, and women whose diamonds 
are their most conspicuous quality; the former will always 
find guests, and the latter will never fail to attract admirers. 
We may deplore the want of taste that is displayed both by 
such people and their friends; but, after all, want of taste is 
not criminal. To some people, it would be little less than 
torture to be pilloried in what is known as a society journal, 
by name,—to have their person and their dress described at 
length, and their private house turned inside out, for the 
gratification of public curiosity. These people enjoy it. 
Such suffering is the penalty of the great; and, in a spirit of 
noble sympathy, with the great they wish to suffer. Who 
shall blame them for their sacrifice of self? Vanity of vani- 
ties? Well, there are vanities more ignoble yet than theirs. 


What more has the season brought us? A wasted Session, 
some people say. That is not so certain: at any rate, this 
is not the place t6 discuss the question, so we may content 
ourselves with remembering that at least we have improved 
the colours on the map of Africa, and learnt a great deal of 
geography. And that recalls the fact that the season has had 
its hero: the hero of a thousand hair-breadth escapes and most 
romantic adventures, who fought his way through innumer- 
able perils, and has been rewarded with feasting, the robe of 
honour, and a wife,—quite after the good old fashion of the 
fairy-tale. Here at least there has been a great improvement 
on last year, when we had nothing better than that very 
pinchbeck personage, General Boulanger, to wonder at and 
admire. It is good, indeed, to be reminded that the old dogged 
courage of the Englishman is not yet dead, and that we have 
yet among us men who can endure three years of continual 
hardship, and look upon death day after day with a steadfast 
face. Of late there has been a tendency to look at such matters 
from the point of view of the political martyr, to see courage 
in the audacity that defies a policeman, to measure suffering 
with the prison weighing-machine, and to consider a plank- 
bed outside the limit of human endurance. Not, of course, 
that one would for a moment compare the exploits of an 
African explorer with those of an Irish politician; with the 
latter, the disinterested nature of his purpose, and the ex- 
ceeding gentleness and politeness with which he seeks to 
accomplish it, amply atone for any want of manliness, of mere 
animal courage, that he may display. 

But to revert to the amusements and pleasures of the 
season—the real business of those summer months—what 
desperately hard work that business entails! People labour 
at their pleasures as if they depended on them for a liveli- 
hood,—they work so hard, that they have no time to enjoy 
themselves. Even three dances in one night do not appal the 
devotee of fashion who is determined to do everything and 
g0 everywhere. Woeful is the condition and the aspect of 


the chaperons,—very upright they sit, to encourage wakeful- 
ness, their faces grey with weariness and want of sleep; the 





spectacle of those poor elderly ladies stifling their yawns and 
struggling with a tendency to nod, is piteous in the extreme. 
They and their daughters chain themselves down in the 
galley of fashion, and toil at the oar with such untiring, 
uncomplaining energy as never galley-slave displayed. 
Vogue la galére! Though back be weary and head may 
ache, they will toil on until they drop. And that is the 
characteristic of most of our pleasures and pursuits; they 
are innocent and simple enough, but we take them too 
seriously. If we could only remember sometimes that we 
follow them for our own amusement and not from any 
sense of duty, there might be some hope of our deriving 
some enjoyment out of them as well. It is an 
admirable quality, that of doing a thing with all one’s 
might; but one may still succeed in doing it mightily without 
considering it the most important thing in the world; and we 
are apt to look upon such amusements as cricket and lawn- 
tennis as professions without which the world would hardly 
get on at all. There is an amusing story told of a certain 
Mr. Jones, let us call him, who had greatly distinguished 
himself as a lawn-tennis player, and whose sister was asked 
what he did with himself and his life. “ Why, he plays lawn- 
tennis,” was the answer; “he is the Jones, you know.” The 
same uncompromising thoroughness is carried by society into 
their town as well as their country pursuit of pleasure, and 
they struggle gallantly on its monotonous course long after 
their appetite for it is satiated and jaded. Well, even 
the season comes to an end at last, and there is rest for 
its weary servants. 





THE CAT AS AN UNCONSCIOUS HUMORIST. 


O speak of the cat as a humorist, in any shape or form, 
sounds, we admit, something very like a contradiction 

in terms. There are hundreds of people—and by people we 
mean, of course, only those who belong to the fraternity of 
cat-lovers, and are bound by that subtle tie of freemasonry 
that unites all the adherents of the white, the black, the tor- 
toiseshell, the grey, the mustard, and the tabby—who are pre- 
pared to maintain that the notion of humour must be altogether 
dissociated from the cat, and that dignity, degenerating in a few 
exceptional cases into pomposity on the one hand, or insolence 
and cynicism on the other, is her special quality, and, indeed, 
the only one marked enough to deserve particular attention. 
Though we do not altogether agree with this theory, we are pre- 
pared to acknowledge that it is the one ordinarily entertained, 
and further to admit that up to a certain point there is a good 
deal to be said for it. Looked at merely from one point of view, 
cats are all dignity and reserve, and display a hauteur of de- 
meanour which marks them off as the aristocrats of the animal 
world,—their absolute refusal to hurry even under the greatest 
provocation is alone enough to earn them the right to rank as 
Nature’s nobility. We have seen a tabby with a black muzzle 
who, for cold, calculated, and yet perfectly well-bred insolence, 
could have given points to a spiteful Dowager Duchess whose 
daughter-in-law ‘“‘ wasn’t one of us, you know.” The heartless 
and deliberate rudeness of that cat’s behaviour on occasion 
would, had she been a man, have unquestionably justified 
shooting at sight. The courtiers in the most slavish palace 
of the East would have rebelled had they received the treat- 
ment she meted out daily to those who waited on her hand 
and foot. After a devoted admirer had hunted breathless 
and bare-headed over a large garden, and under a blazing 
July sun, lest puss should lose her dinner, and had at last 
brought her into the dining-room in his arms, that cat, instead 
of showing any gratitude, and instead of running with pleasure 
to the plate prepared for her, has been known to sit bolt up- 
right at the other end of the room, regarding the whole table 
with a look of undisguised contempt, her eyes superciliously 
half-shut, and a tiny speck of red tongue protruding 
between her teeth. If the thing had not been so exceedingly 
well done, it would have been simply vulgar: as it was, it 
amounted to the most exasperating form of genteel brutality 
imaginable. The company having been at last thoroughly stared 
out of countenance and put down by this monstrous exhibition 
of intentional rudeness, the cat in question slowly rose to her 
feet, and digging her claws well into the carpet, stretched and 
balanced herself, while yawning at the same time with lazy 
self-satisfaction. After this she proceeded by the most 
circuitous route obtainable to the plate put out for her, 
evidently intending it to be clearly understood that she 
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held its presence under the sideboard to be due in some 
way or other to her own skill and forethought, and that 
she in no sense regarded herself as beholden to any 
other person. Yet another instance of the freezing and 
offensive dignity which cats are capable of exhibiting, 
occurs to us. We remember to have seen a distinguished 
diplomatist, trained to hold his own in the Courts of 
Kings, and never at a loss to get out of an embarrassing 
position, or to meet an act of rudeness by a rapier thrust of wit, 
utterly put down by a small black kitten. The diplomatist had 
been playing with the kitten, but he went too far. Instead of 
making fun for the kitten, he made fun of her, and this she was 
quick to see and to resent. Determined to mark her sense of 
his conduct, she at once put a stop to the game, and 
calmly but resolutely placed her small person in front of 
the man of ceremony, wrapped her tail neatly round her 
toes, and gazed at him with an air of pitying contempt. 
It was an electric moment, and the rest of the company 
watched with palpitating eagerness the struggle for ascendency. 
It proved, however, an unequal contest. After afew moments 
of a regard which told more of sorrow than of anger, the 
kitten deliberately began to wash her little black face, stopping 
every now and then, paw in air, to give a look of faint sur- 
prise, mingled with disgust, at her antagonist. The situation 
speedily became ridiculous, but not for the kitten, and in a 
very short time the diplomatist had evidently admitted him- 
self beaten. The kitten then rose, walked to the window, and 
placidly gazed out at the landscape, every curve in her back 
showing her sense of the bad taste which had characterised 
the incident that had just terminated. 


But though we are perfectly prepared to admit that the cat 
is a very dignified animal, and often compares favourably with 
man in that respect, we desire to draw attention on the present 
occasion to the humorous situations of which the cat is often 
the unconscious cause, owing in a great measure to her un- 
bounded egoism. If a cat is watched carefully in the ordinary 
relations of domestic life, a thousand instances will be noticed 
in which the results of her action are exceedingly humorous. 
Granted that the cat has herself little or no sense of humour, 
she is capable, when properly understood, of affording intense 
amusement to others. To realise this fact is a great source of 
pleasure—nay, of security. It is, indeed, hardly too much to 
say that unless some means are discovered for taking her 
down a peg or two every now and then, a cat is an impossible 
beast to live with. Her pomposity, her formality, and her 
de haut en bas manner of looking at the world, would be un- 
bearable unless we knew how on occasion to turn the laugh 
against her. Only by enjoying an occasional score off “the 
furred serpent ” can the balance be redressed, and a comfort- 
able modus vivendi between man and cat be arranged. An 
instance of what we mean is given in a charming paper on 
Théophile Gautier contributed by Mr. Walter Pollock to this 
month’s Longman. Théophile Gautier loved cats, but he had 
evidently discovered the necessity for poking a little fun at 
them in self-defence, and for this purpose among others he 
watched his famous cat, ‘Madame Théophile,’ very closely. Mr. 
Walter Pollock presents us with a delightful account of how 
‘Madame Théophile’ one day gave herself away, and established 
an excellent story to be used against her in case of need. 
Gautier had been entrusted by a friend with the care of a parrot, 
and his cat’s first introduction to the new member of the 
ménagerie intime took place under hiseyes. The parrot described 
as “an Amazon,” a little distracted by his new surroundings, 
was standing on the high perch, to which he was chained, 
rolling his eyes and looking about him. Meanwhile, ‘Madame 
Théophile,’ who had never seen a parrot before, regarded the 
new-comer with evident astonishment. “Immovable as a 
mummied Egyptian cat, she looked, lost in thought, at the 
bird, recalling all the ideas on natural history which she 
had gathered in the garden and on the roof-trees. Her 
shifting eyes alone conveyed her thoughts; and these 
thoughts were: “ Then here is a green chicken.’” Satisfied 
that he was a proper subject for sport, she sprang 
from the table whence she had been contemplating 
him, and began to crouch in readiness for her spring. 
“The parrot followed the cat’s movements with a feverish 
eagerness. He ruffled his feathers, he rattled his chain, 
he lifted one of his hands and examined its nails attentively, 
and he scrabbled his beak on the edge of his food-can. 
Instinct bade him beware of an enemy on his track.” The 





cat’s eyes all the time remained fixed, and said plainly enough : 
“ This fowl is green ; but all the same it must be good to eat.” 
Gautier, ready of course to intervene if necessary, watched 
‘Madame Théophile’ drawing nearer and nearer, while all the 
time “her pink nose palpitated, her eyes half-closed, and her 
claws, like the feet immortalised by Suckling, went in and 
out.” Suddenly she arched her back, and with a bound leapt 
to the foot of the parrot’s stand. “ The parrot met the danger 
half-way, and received the cat with a phrase delivered in a 
pompous bass voice, ‘As-tu déjeuné, Jacquot ?’ This phrase 
filled the cat with an indescribable terror, and caused her to 
leap backwards. A flourish of trumpets, an earthquake of 
broken crockery, a pistol discharged by its ear, could not have 
caused the cat a more headlong alarm. All the creature’s 
ideas on ornithology were completely upset.” The parrot 
continued its triumphant speech with the words, “Et de quoi? 
De roti du roi?” Then the cat’s face said as plainly 
as possible: “ This is no bird. This is a gentleman. Listen 
to his conversation.” The parrot, pursuing his advan- 
tage, burst at the top of his voice into the refrain of a 
drinking-song. On this the cat cast one desperate look 
of interrogation upon Gautier, and fled in despair under 
the bed, where she remained for all the rest of the day.” Who 
can doubt that Gautier felt considerable satisfaction at the 
discomfiture and undignified retreat of the Donna Pomposa 
of his household? Every cat-owner must recall incidents like 
this in his experience which in a moment have made up for the 
many humiliations suffered at the hands of his cat,—humilia- 
tions received as he stood patiently while puss made an 
aggravatingly complete periplus of the room before she would 
deign to walk out of the door, specially opened at her request ; 
or as he fumed on the front doorstep, on a raw November 
night, trying to induce the priestess of the hearthrug to enter 
her abode, at his and not her own good time and pleasure. 


So much for the cat as a cause of humour, when seen from 
the man’s point of view. We must not forget, however, 
that there is another side to the question,—one which 
has been put with great force and point by Montaigne. 
“When,” says he, “my cat and I entertain each other with 
mutual apish tricks, as playing with a garter, who knows but 
that I make my cat more sport than she makes me? Shall I 
conclude her to be a simple [7.e., a fool], that has her time to 
begin or refuse to play as freely as I myself have. Nay, who 
knows but that it is a defect of my not understanding her 
language (for doubtless cats talk and reason with one another) 
that we agree no better? And who knows but that she pities 
me for being no wiser than to play with her, and laughs and 
censures my folly for making sport for her, when we two play 
together.” Perhaps, too, it is the cat that has the best of the 
laugh, even when we dub her an unconscious humorist. It 
would be just like her “subtlety” to be all the while laughing 
in her sleeve. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 

THE CIVIL LIST—“ THE GRACIOUS CONSIDERATION OF THE 
SOVEREIGN, AND THE GRATITUDE OF THE COUNTRY.” 
THERE have been a great many witty things said as to the 
incapacity of certain intelligences for perceiving the distinction 
between jest and earnest, which is sometimes but a slight 
distinction, and liable to shift according to the sense in which 
it is taken. “Half in jest and whole in earnest,” I have 
heard said as the explanation of a playful-deadly thrust to 
which there might be two, but was intended to be but one 
meaning. It is confusing, however, to find a serious writer 
taking in this way my recent observation about the connection 
of Mr. W. H. Smith with literature, and consequent ingratitude 
on his part in giving the grants to the pensioners on the 
Civil List an eleemosynary air. I hope that writer will 
be consoled, if I say that I never supposed Mr. Smith 
to write down with his own hand the special qualification 
for a pension, which, as I felt myself compelled to remark, 
is appended to every name in the recent list, or to 
have any malignant intention in respect to the poor re- 
cipients of the public bounty. The youths at Oxford who 
let down a big pinafore over the Minister’s head when he 
received his honorary degree, and hailed him with the charm- 
ing ditty in which Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., was ushered on 
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to the stage, might just as well be said to have insulted the 
respectable gentleman who was then at the head of the “Queen’s 
Navee,” as he is now at the head of her Majesty’s Treasury. 
He is a most conscientious statesman, and no doubt 
gave his very best consideration to the applications for 
pensions put before him. But for that foolish statement 
about the novelist’s widow which brought Mr. Besant 
down upon him, and which in all probability never 
emanated from Mr. Smith at all, but from the Silly 
Secretary who perpetrates all the indiscretions, I do not 
know, except by the reasoning of analogy, that Mr. Smith has 
any contempt for literary persons at all. Most people have who 
have anything to do with the production to the world of their 
performances,—except printers, indeed, who I think look upon 
us with a certain respect. 


The rest of Mr. Jennings’s statements, however, which 
concern plain fact, are in no way contradictory, as 
he seems to suppose, of anything I ventured to say on 
the subject,—and there is no harm in entering a little 
more closely into it. He gives what I had not within 
reach, nor probably should have thought of consulting, the 
letter of the Act concerning the distribution of the Civil List, 
that its grants are to be given “to such persons only as 
have just claims on the Royal beneficence, or who, by their 
personal services to the Crown, by the performance of duties 
to the public, or by their useful discoveries in science, or 
attainments in literature and the arts, have merited the 
gracious consideration of their Sovereign, and the gratitude of 
their country.” This is a wide stipulation indeed, much wider 
than I had supposed: and qualifies a nurse or footman in the 
Royal service as much at least as Sir William Armstrong 
or Lord Tennyson,—possibly more, as those who have 
“just claims on the Royal beneficence” are mentioned 
first. We all know, however, that Royal flunkies and 
maidservants do not usually share in the distribution of 
this pittance, and that it has come to be understood as 
specially devoted to science, literature, and the arts. Even, 
however, in the widest meaning, there is not a word about 
“inadequate means of support.” Whatever the necessary 
qualifications are, poverty is not included among them. It 
may be taken for granted that no one not in need would care 
to accept the very small sum that can be given. But even this 
is not a sound supposition, for I know of cases in which it has 
been accepted, as it was presumed to be given, as an honourable 
distinction, an acknowledgment that the recipient, or, more 
grateful still, the father, husband, or brother of the recipient, 
“had merited the gracious consideration of their Sovereign, and 
the gratitude of their country.” This, and not the want of 
adequate support, is the condition required,—which was my 
contention. Mr. Jennings has been good enough to prove my 
case for me, in the most complete and satisfactory manner. 
Twelve hundred pounds a year is a small sum enough to 
distribute as a distinction among those who have “ merited 
the gratitude of their country,”—noble words, which would 
make any gift grateful and honourable. But, alas! were 
it to be devoted to those who are “without adequate 
means of support,” it would be as a drop to the sea. I 
must repeat, accordingly, that inadequate means of sup- 
port have nothing whatever to do with the matter. It is 
a compliment, a distinction, an honour; it is not an Alms. 
I am much obliged to Mr. Jennings for making this matter 
perfectly clear. And I trust that even the secretary, who directs 
the clerk who makes out the list, may perhaps take the trouble 
another time not to insult her Majesty whose gracious con- 
sideration, and the country whose gratitude, has been honour- 
ably merited—not to speak of the man or woman, living or 
dead, who has deserved that consideration and gratitude—by 
adding another qualification not thought of at all, to the just 
claim recognised by the Act. The smaller the sum to be 
divided is, the greater is the reason that its real conditions 
should be fully established and recognised. 


“Who have merited the gracious consideration of their 
Sovereign, and the gratitude of theircountry.” These are very 
fine words indeed, and it is well to recall them, to take away the 
flavour of penury and sad destitution in which last year’s gift 
was enwrapped. Put in its true sense, thus, the little 
pension, be it £25, be it—magnificent award !--£100, becomes a 
jewel which, put upon the widow’s sables or the orphan’s coat, 
would make them shine,—and this is how it was intended to 
be; I-am glad to be confirmed in believing, not a bedesman’s 











badge. In the earlier ages, a knight and hero had no higher 
aspiration than to be so considered (besides more substantial 
recompenses, such as captured towns and castles, and other 
small matters by the way). It is the foundation, theoretically, 
of all honour. A splendid statesman, Lord of the Treasury, 
Minister of the Interior, or whatever he may be called, 
has, in fact, no better, sometimes by no means so good, a 


reason for being where he is. It is the real meaning of 
the Garter, the Croix de St. Louis, the Golden Fleece, 
and all other fine distinctions. To have these words 
said over his grave, becomes a dead soldier better than salvoes 
of artillery. In short, next to the “Well done, good and 
faithful servant,” of the eternal award, this is the best any man 
can hope for or desire. It was a wise and generous Act of 
Parliament which gave any public mark of such a noble rank 
in the country to the little-noticed and often undecorative, as 
well as undecorated, classes who follow literature and the arts. 
To be sure, the sign of honour is not of an ornamental kind; 
the tiny dividend (income-tax carefully subtracted) cannot be 
hung at any man’s button-hole. Still, itis honest and innocent 
money, not enough to raise the covetousness of any demagogue, 
and carrying honour—which we might even spell with a capital, 
Honour—with it, not a public profession of beggary. Iforone 
desire that this should be emphatically noted: and perhaps in 
another year the reader will keep an eye upon the list to see how 
it comes out, as, if life and faculty last, the writer will also 
take care to do,—and I invite Mr. Jennings, who has so kindly 
come to my aid as an expositor of the law of the question—a 
little out of my own range—to do so too. 

After all, when one comes to think of it, a writer who has 
earned the gratitude of his country and the consideration of 
his Sovereign, is as noble an object, to say the least, as the 
policeman whose pension-list has been so much more hotly 
discussed. Free education and free libraries are among the 
questions of the day, and great sums of money have been 
dedicated to both. To what use, if there were no writers to 
supply them? At the very fountain-head of all is the literary 
person, who might dam up the stream or cut it off altogether. 
What a poor and shabby figure we should cut in the world, with 
allour Colonies and all our navies, the Empire upon which the 
sun, &c., had we no books! And in what benighted solitari- 
ness of living should we all be dwelling within our own shores, 
toppling over most probably into the seas on all sides of us, 
if explorers and travellers and conquerors, opening new worlds, 
had not carried some poor minion with them to record their 
discoveries, or packed up a pen along with their compasses 
and swords. Why, we should never have known how Mr. 
Stanley drove his niggers, black and white, and dreamed of 
the dinner which was out of reach on Christmas Day, but for 
that little implement. Think of that! We might have 
thought the hero of the day only a very enterprising journalist, 
the smartest of correspondents,—and even in that capacity, he 
could have been nothing but for the faculty of the ready-writer. 
Think, we say, of that ! There is another gentleman, a subject of 
Queen Elizabeth, who has as much in common with Mr. Stanley 
as Macedon had with Monmouth—to wit, that their names begin 
with the same letter—of whom we may perhaps be allowed to 
say that he was the first and greatest subject of his Queen, 
and has merited the gratitude of his country from that time 
to this for a line of benefits unbroken descending through 
the centuries. Indeed, he never had any pension, or ribbon, 
or cross of honour. He was neither married nor buried in 
the Abbey. Distinctions in his day went the way of young 
Southampton and the rest, but did not come near him. It is 
better in our time, our great poet having been made a 
Baron at the tail of all the vulgarer Peers,—which neverthe- 
less was not a bad thing. One wonders, by-the-way, if, say 
at a fashionable party, Lord Tennyson would have his place, 
and go out of the room after the Lords of coal and liquor who 
had been “created” before him? There is no doubt, we fear, 
as to what the Heralds’ College would say on the subject; 
but would even the most fashionable of hostesses have strength 
of mind to carry it out? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. STEPHENS AND THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 


(To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—I neither would nor could add a word to your argument 
in reply to Mr. Stephens. But will you let me remind those 
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of your readers who care for the philosophy of constitutional 
politics as well as for their practical treatment, that the rela- 
tion between the facts and the philosophy of history, both 
generally, and specially in reference to the matter of a 
National Church, has been thoroughly described by Coleridge 
in his essay “On the Constitution of the Church and State 
according to the Idea of Each”? The book is, I fear, “now 
seldom pored on;” but it will repay the student not less now than 
it could when Charles Buller told the House of Commons, and 
John Mill supported the saying, that Coleridge was, in such 
matters, the great teacher of their generation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. S$. 


[To rue Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—I do not wish to prolong a correspondence upon this 
topic, especially as I am about to leave England for a few 
weeks; but I hope you will allow me to submit a few remarks 
upon the comments on my former letter which you have made 
in your article of July 26th. 

It seems to me that you have rather put on one side the 
only point which I raised, and have brought forward others 
which I did not raise at all. My one point was, that any argu- 
ment which bases the obligations of the Church to the people, 
or the right of the State to deal with the property of the 
Church, on the assumption that the State endowed the 
Church, or made a compact with it, is a worthless argu- 
ment, because the assumption on which it rests is false. 
But I never questioned the right or power of the State 
to deal with the property of the Church. The State can, we 
all know, confiscate the property of any one (yours or mine, 
for instance) if it deems it desirable to do so for the benefit of 


_ the community at large. It can, eg., take our houses for 


Government offices, or cut a slice out of our land to make a 
railway. TheState suppressed and confiscated the possessions 
of the alien priories in the reign of Henry V.; of the 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. ; of the chantries in 
the reign of Edward VI.; and in our own day it has dis- 
established, and partially disendowed, the Irish Church, a 
measure which I, for one, have always defended as wise and 
just on the whole, although it was advocated by many on false 
grounds. In none of these instances was the property which 
the State confiscated derived from the State. In none of 
them was the State taking back what it had given. The 
property of these institutions was in no special sense national 
property. And, in like manner, the property of the Church 
of England is only national so far as all property whatever is 
national; and therefore the State has not a greater right to 
deal with it than with property of any other kind. We must 
not allow people to be misled by the expression “ National 
Church.” That expression suggests probably to many minds 
the idea that the Church was at some time formally estab- 
lished and endowed by the nation, whereas in truth it only 
indicates the fact that the Church was once, what it has now 
ceased to be, co-extensive with the nation, and that, not having 
been disestablished, it still “represents,” as Lord Selborne 
has expressed it, “in various public ways the religion of the 
country.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. W. STEPHENS. 


Woolbeding Rectory, July 28th. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I was glad to find, in the Spectator of July 26th, that 
Mr. Stephens had raised a voice of protest against what 
seemed to me the strange inaccuracies of your article on Lord 
Hartington’s “Church Extension” speech; and if you will 
forgive me for plain speaking, your second article, in answer 
to Mr. Stephens, appears to me to contain a repetition of the 
fallacies of the first, without much attempt at answering your 
correspondent. I havea great respect both for Lord Hartington 
and the Spectator, because I believe both to have the courage 
of their convictions, and not to hesitate to avow them, even 
when that avowal involves the hardest trial of political life,— 
a breach with ancient friends and allies. But I cannot there- 
fore subscribe to fallacious views of history, even when 
propounded on such authority. 

Your arguments in the article of July 26th are mainly 
these :—(1.) That the Irish Church Act has changed the con- 
dition of things as to Church endowments. (2.) That it is 
better to admit that the endowments of the Church come from 
the State, because on that hypothesis the State is less likely 
to deal roughly with them. Added to which there is the un- 








historical argument (as I venture to call it) that endowments 
given to the unreformed Church cannot be safely claimed by 
the reformed Church as her own; also that endowments given 
by “old State and Church men ” might not have been given 
to the existing Church of England. Surely, Sir, the answer 
to all these arguments is that they are not founded on fact. 

No Act of Parliament can alter historical truth, and if, as 
we believe, the endowments of the Church of England were 
not given her by the State, no amount of Irish Church Actg 
can prove that they were so given. 

The Irish Church Act may have been right, or (as I believe) 
wrong, but it cannot make that true which was untrue. And 
then surely it is a strange contention for such a paper as the 
Spectator, that we had better accept what we believe to bea 
false view of history, lest we should suffer the loss of wordly 
goods. In addition to which, it would not appear that the pre. 
cedent of the Irish Church was very encouraging to the sacri- 
fice of historic truth. 

Lastly, the admission that the Church of England is not one. 
and continuous, is surely as dangerous as it is inaccurate, and 
Churchmen who would make such an admission would deserve 
to suffer defeat at the hands of the Liberationists. I feel the 
less scruple in putting these views strongly before yourself and 
your readers, because I have the assurance that the view I take 
of the position of the Church of England is the view which has 
been publicly taken by men so far removed from Tory bias 
as Mr. Gladstone, Lord Selborne, and Professor Freeman.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., Joun G. TaxBor. 

House of Commons Library, July 29th. 





HAILEYBURY AND EAST LONDON. 

[To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpEcTaTOR.”’ | 
Sr1r,—An appeal is being sent out to old Haileyburians to 
become members of a Guild that is being formed in pursuance 
of a resolution passed at a meeting on July 7th. In case, 
however, of the appeal failing to reach all concerned, I venture 
to trespass on your space to state quite briefly the outline of 
the scheme. 

Any old Haileyburian may become a member on payment 
of 5s. per annum, or £5 down, accompanied by an expression 
of sympathy with the objects of the Guild. 

It is proposed to begin by finding work in Stepney, for men 
who can give up one or more evenings a week to some work 
among the people, which shall be allotted by the Council, in 
the hope that such personal contact will be found to be 
both beneficial and interesting to men with unemployed. 
evenings on their hands. 

Any member of the Guild not living in London will be in- 
vited to take such opportunities of work as offer themselves 
in his neighbourhood, and send a report of the same to the 
Council. 

The Council trust that the response to this appeal will be 
cordial enough for the Guild to begin work in the autumn. 
The opportunities for work are of the most varied possible 
kind. I shall be glad to receive names, promises of work, 
and subscriptions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. LytTELTon (on behalf of the Council). 

Haileybury College, July 24th. 





THE ROOK. 
{To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpECTATOR.’’] 
Sr1r,—Your lady-correspondent from Trinity Vicarage, Gains- 
borough, asks if any instance can be given similar to that of 
her tamed rook. I can give one such, which I had on the 3rd 
of last month from Mrs. Cole, of Condover Hall, near 
Shrewsbury, as follows :— 

“‘T have an old rook which I found on the road-side three years 
ago, with a gunshot wound in his side and one wing quite blown 
off. He seemed very old and wild, but I brought him home, and 
though left completely at liberty in a tree in the garden, he has 
never failed to eat out of my hand, then, at once, and ever since, 
and shows the most extraordinary devotion and great intelligence.” 

In the same letter, she also sent two other accounts of a 
kestrel hawk and a rat, which I have had copied to add to that 
of the rook, in case you may be able to find room for them, as 
I think they may be as interesting to some of your readers as 
they were tome. They show what may be done with animals 
and birds by kindness, and are much to the credit of the writer 
of the letter. I must add that I asked her for leave to make 
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use of them as I might have opportunity, and had her ready 
assent to my doing so. She wrote :— 


“I see in your book on ‘British Birds,’ you state that the 
kestrel is easily tamed. Our bird was taken from a nest last 
year, and put into a cage out of doors, for a few days only, until 
fledged. He was then turned out, and flew across the park into 
the woods, and was seen no more for some days, when he returned, 
found his way into the house, and has never voluntarily left it 
since. We often turn him out, and see him a mile or more from 
the house, but soon after find him searching for an open window 
by which he may reach the dining-room, where he lives by pre- 
ference, perching on a picture-frame, but always coming on to my 
husband’s arm when called, even though with thirty people at 
dinner, and through the glare of lamps and candles. He invariably 
twitters a sort of soft song when we speak to him. He is a 
grand bird, in perfect plumage.” “TI have a white rat, 
who lives, as all our pets do, entirely loose in the house or garden, 
perfectly free to leave us if they choose. The rat was given to 
me as old and worthless two years ago, then quite wild. He 
gradually became extremely tame, and during a severe illness I 
had last year, he took it into his head to sit on my pillow to 
guard me. Ever since then, he has continued to sleep there; he 
runs upstairs with me, and follows me to bed, sleeping always on 
the bolster or pillow by my head. He is very plucky, and de- 
fended himself during one whole night when he was shut up 
accidentally in the same room with a large and savage cat. He 
was found sitting up, with teeth and claws ready, and was per- 
fectly overjoyed when his human friends took him up.. Though 
six months have elapsed, nothing will induce him to enter that 
room again. Our dogs are perfect friends with him. He uses his 
left paw always when drinking, ‘ladling’ the water up to his 
mouth, even from the bottom of a tumbler, and is quite ‘left- 
handed.’ ” 

I may perhaps add the following account of a rook, or 
rather of two rooks, which I sent to Land and Water some 
years back P— 

“TI read with much interest in your last issue, in Mr. Reid’s 
communication, the following passage :—‘I observed a curious 
thing one day lately. Some food by some good Christian had 
been thrown out to the starving birds, when a rook came down 
and flew back to where he had left another rook sitting in a very 
weak-looking condition, and fed her with what he had picked up. 
This he did twice in my sight before taking anything to himself. 
It was a very interesting sight, and I was very much pleased 
with it.’” 

I was particularly struck with this because I had some time 
previously received from a correspondent in Wales, a stranger 
to me, a precisely similar account of another of these birds :— 

“ What I wanted to mention was this. One day, in the bitterest 

of the weather, when I am sure our friend the rook I have spoken 
of was indeed reduced to great extremities, the bird nevertheless 
performed the following good deed. It picked up a bit of bread, 
carried it to another rook, which sat on the terrace wall, too shy 
to come nearer, and fed it there. Nor was this after having satis- 
fied its own hunger, for it had only just alighted.” 
When I put this little story down, I had a misgiving that any 
one who might read it would scarcely be disposed to believe it, 
as beyond credibility. I was, therefore, much gratified at 
having so soon afterwards seen such an exactly similar fact 
recorded in corroboration of it,as above. It was indeed, I 
think, a very touching incident, and one to make every one, 
I should hope, who reads it, have much good feeling for all 
God’s creatures.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Nunburnholme Rectory, Hayton, York. 


F. O. Morris. 








POETRY. 





HORACE.—BOOK I., ODE I. 
MACENAS ATAVIS. 

Macenag, friend, my stay, my glory, 
Scion of Kings renowned in story! 
Some o’er th’ Olympic plain delight 
To guide the chariots’ headlong flight, 
Thro’ whirling clouds of dust to roll, 
With glowing axle graze the goal, 
And seize the palm, the meed of worth, 
That lifts to Heaven the Lords of earth. 


How proud the favourite of the hour 
Whom fickle Rome exalts to power ! 
How glad the man whose garner stores 
The wealth of Libyan threshing-floors ! 


Contented, happy, spade in hand, 
The peasant digs his father’s land : 
Not Attalus could tempt that swain 
Trembling to cleave th’ Aigean main 
With Cyprian prow ; 





For rural joys 
The merchant, tempest-wearied, sighs, 
A modest homestead near the town, 
Repose, not riches or renown : 
But soon, indocile to endure 
Privations of the frugal poor, 
Refits his shattered bark, and braves 
Once more the vexed Icarian waves. 


Some scorn not from the busy day 

To steal one hour of rest away, 

Quaffing old Massie, idly laid 

Beneath the Arbutus’ green shade, 
Where from the bubbling fountain-head, 
The soft and sacred waters spread. 


For others, manlier joys !—the sight 

Of tented camps, the storm of fight, 

The clarion shrill, and trumpet blare 
Blending discordant in the air; 

The wars that weeping mothers hate. 
The Hunter leaves his tender mate, 

Nor heeds the storm, when, sore beset, 
The Marsian boar bursts thro’ the net, 
Or when his hounds, keen-eyed and true, 
Thro’ field and flood the stag pursue. 


A nobler aim, my friend, is mine: 

Those ivy-leaves my brow entwine 

That rank the Bards with Gods. Green lawns, 

Cool groves remote, where Nymphs and Fauns 

Weave the light dance, awake in me 

A truer life, apart and free ; 

For me Euterpé breathes her flute, 

For me Polymnia tunes the lute: 

Place me amid the Lyric Choir! I rise 

Sublime, enraptured, to the starry skies. 
STEPHEN E. DE VERF. 


DANTE. 
[“ TANTO GENTILE E TANTO ONESTA PARE.” } 
So gentle and so beauteous doth appear 
My lady, when she maketh a salute, 
That every tongue, trembling, becometh mute ; 
The eye to look upon her doth not dare. 
Though conscious that her praise pervades the air, 

In beauty clothed, she moveth modestly, 

As if she were a being from on high 

Come down to earth to show a marvel here. 
So grateful seems the vision from above, 

The heart drinks sweetness from th’ entrancéd eye 
Which would mock Fancy if it were not proved ; 
And from her lips it seems as there were moved 

A delicate spirit, breathing full of love, 

Which ever biddeth the rapt soul to sigh. 

G. W. R. 








BOOKS. 


es 
JESUITS AND SECULARS UNDER ELIZABETH* 


Sucu recent publications as the Douay Diaries and the Letters 
and Memorials of Cardinal Allen have already done much to 
clear up the history of English Catholics under Elizabeth. 
Mr. Law’s work on The Conflicts between Jeswits and Seculars, 
now virtually carries on the story from the death of Allen to 
the death of Elizabeth. Half the book is taken up with a 
reprint of Christopher Bagshaw’s True Relation of the Fac- 
tion begun at Wisbech; but its real value lies in the lengthy 
Introduction, which is the result of much patient research, 
and written with very great ability. From their own letters, it 
has abundantly appeared that Allen and Parsons were in close 
dependence on Spain, that they looked to Spanish arms to 
restore Catholicism in England, and that when the Spanish 
King faltered in his purpose, they were the first to excite him 
to renewed activity. On the other hand, it is equally clear 
that they were not supported in these designs by the great 
body of the Catholic laity, who, instead of siding with the 
invader, turned out to oppose him. After the defeat of the 





* A Historical Sketch of the Conflicts between Jesuits and Secwlars in the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, with a Reprint of Christopher Bagshaw’s “ True Relation of the 

action begun at Wisbech,” and Illustrative Documents. By Thomas Graves Law, 
Librarian, Signet Library. London: David Nutt, 1889. 
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Armada, Allen and Parsons did not abandon their hopes 
of securing at least the succession of a Catholic Sovereign 
through the aid of Spain; but the clergy and laity resident 
in England, and feeling the full force of Elizabeth’s 
repressive measures, began to aim more and more at obtaining 
some measure of toleration for themselves under the existing 
order. This was the state of things when Allen cied in 1594, 
and left the English Catholics without any recognised leader. 
His death was speedily followed by the long and bitter feud 
between Jesuits and Seculars, absorbing all the energies of 
both parties, with which Mr. Law deals in the present volume. 
Having edited the first volume of the Douay Diaries, in con- 
junction with the late Father Knox, before his secession from 
the Oratory, he comes fully prepared to the subject. A 
factious and discreditable feud between rival ecclesiastics 
does not at first sight seem worth lingering over; and 
Catholic writers have passed it by as lightly as possible. Mr. 
Law, however, has not much difficulty in showing that 
important political consequences were involved in its progress. 
He does not take sides strongly in the quarrel, but inclines 
rather to the Seculars than to the Jesuits, and chooses for 
reprinting Dr. Bagshaw’s True Relation, one of the many 
polemical works issued on the Secular side. 


What stands out most clearly from this and similar works, 
is the complete absence of the very idea of toleration on either 
the Catholic or the Protestant side, until it was developed 
to some extent among the English Catholics under the stress 
of Elizabeth’s penal measures. She opened her reign by 
requiring the attendance of all her subjects at church, and so 
making the exercise of the Roman Catholic faith impossible. 
Then Pius V. issued his Bull of deposition, and the Catholic 
refugees began to plot her overthrow with Spain, while the 
Jesuits tried to stir up a Catholic reaction in England. 
Elizabeth, who had so far refrained from shedding blood, 
retaliated, and twenty-three priests were executed between 
1579 and 1583. Twenty more priests and ten laymen were 
put to death in the heated state of feeling which followed the 
repulse of the Armada ; but it was felt that executions were 
dangerous, as exciting compassion, and for the most part 
captured priests were either shipped abroad or detained in 
prisons throughout the country. Such of them, however, as were 
*‘learned and politic, and of great persuasion,” were interned in 
Wisbeach Castle, where the dispute in question broke out. 
Here they do not seem to have fared badly. They had com- 
fortable quarters, took their meals in common, received visitors, 
were allowed to go out, and even had a number of the sons 
of eminent Catholics under their charge, nominally as pages. 
The feud which Mr. Law investigates at such length seems to 
have been the outcome of the eternal jealousies and rivalries 
of Jesuits and Seculars. Ever since the coming of Campion, 
the Jesuits had shown themselves by far the ablest and most 
active members of the English mission; but they were few in 
numbers as compared to the Seculars, and the latter com- 
plained that they arrogated everything to themselves, diverted 
all the alms of the faithful to their own uses, leaving the 
Seculars to starve, and endangered the safety of Catholics at 
home by their intrigues with Spain. The Jesuits retaliated on 
their opponents with charges of laxity and inefficiency. This 
was the state of things when the “stirs and garboils” broke 
out at Wisbeach in 1594-95. They began in the objection taken 
by a minority of Seculars to have Weston, a Jesuit, appointed 
agent, or head of the inmates of the prison. Then Weston 
and his followers declared themselves scandalised at the intro- 
duction of a hobby-horse into the castle hall at Christmas, and 
seceding from the minority, took a new dining-room, laid in a 
fresh stock of beer, and barred out their opponents. Thequarrel 
was composed with difficulty, but flared up anew when, owing 
to the action of Parsons at Rome, Blackwell, a priest in the 
Jesuit interest, was created archpriest, with supreme authority 
in England. The Seculars took exception to the validity of 
his appointment, and he denounced them as guilty of schism. 
They appealed to Rome, but Parsons had their representa- 
tives confined in the English College, and sent back in dis- 
grace, without having their case so much as examined. A war 
of pamphlets followed, in which each side brought the gravest 
charges of misconduct against the other. Parsons pronounced 
the productions of his opponents, a “horrible puddle of lies, 
slanderous invectives, and devilish detractions;” but his own 
are nearly as bad as the worst on the other side. The most 
curious thing Mr. Law has brought to light is the way the Secu- 











lars prosecuted a second appeal to Rome. Bluet, one of their 
number, entered into communications with Bancroft, Bishop 
of London, and through his agency had four Seculars banished 
the Kingdom, in order to give them a good pretext for going to 
Rome, and counteracting the Jesuits. Mr. Law calls attention 
to the Diary of Mush, one of these priests, preserved in the 
Inner Temple Library, and it is certainly a very singular docu- 
ment. The appeal was at length heard and decided after the 
Cardinals had been driven to distraction, and had pronounced 
both parties terribiles. The result, Mr. Law thinks, was a 
victory for the Seculars. Mush records a curious conversation 
with the Pope, who declared that toleration or liberty of 
conscience in England would do harm, and make Catholics 
become heretics, and that persecution was profitable to the 
Church, and they should not seek to avert or stay it by tolera- 
tion. No sooner were they back in England, than Elizabeth 
put forth a proclamation denouncing their insolence for 
insinuating “that we have some purpose to grant a toleration 
of two religions within our realm,”—so little encouragement 
did they meet either from Pope or Queen in their efforts for 
peace. They were not, however, deterred from drawing up 
a declaration denying the Pope’s right to depose the Queen, 
and protesting that they would be bound to disobey any such 
decree ; but it is probable that Elizabeth died before seeing it. 
Such was the close of the quarrel, which, in Mr. Law’s opinion, 
was not without important national consequences. It marked 
the final defeat of the Spanish faction, and the attempts which 
had been going on for thirty years to put a Catholic Sovereign 
on the throne. The idea of the deposing power was likewise 
discredited, and soon ceased to be put forward by the Pope 
himself. Nor must the effect of these internal dissensions, and 
the others which closely followed them, be lost sight of in 
undoing the Catholic reaction which Campion had provoked. 
Protestant panics were perhaps greater and more frequent 
after the Gunpowder Plot than before, but all chances of a 
large Catholic reaction had passed definitely away. 





“LE DISCIPLE.”* 

THE novel-reading public sometimes manifests unaccountable 
freaks of attention and neglect. We see it announced that two 
orthodox writers have combined their powers to answer a novel 
in which, whatever its other merits, we should have said that 
theology was conspicuous by its absence; and no one can 
say that these writers have done anything thereby to call 
attention to a book previously unnoticed. And during 
almost the whole time in which people have been reading 
and talking about Robert Elsmere, they might have followed, 
in the adventures of Robert Greslou, a study of the decay 
of Christian faith showing some further equipment for 
the investigation than the literary power in which it at 
least equals that which has been occupying them; while 
Mr. Lilly’s interesting article in the Contemporary Review is, 
as far as we know, the first sign that the work has found an 
English reader. We propose to follow in his steps, and intro- 
duce to our readers a book which it is misleading to describe as 
a novel. It has, indeed, all the interest of a novel: the narra- 
tive moves as though it were no more impeded with philo- 
sophic baggage than the last adventure of a young man and 
maiden in request at Mudie’s; but many a volume of history, 
in our opinion, gives less information as to that which is the 
true object of history,—the spirit and tendency of an age. 
No mature reader need shrink from its perusal. It is not, of 
course, written for the same class of readers as those addressed 
by the ordinary English novelist. It is the story of a seduc- 
tion, made in the interests of science, and told in plain 
language. But when we say that it does not contain a single 
suggestion unnecessarily detaining the reader in those regions 
where the moral eye, as it were, closes itself involuntarily, we 
pay a high tribute to its fundamental purity. And as for 
those readers (we are inclined to wish there were more of 
them) who turn away from fictitious narratives unsuited for 
free discussion in the social circle, we can only advise them 
to turn also from any attempt to study theology in fiction. 
The last thing is impossible without the first. 

Robert Greslou is the disciple of a certain Adrien Sixte, 
whose portrait, forming the frontispiece to the work, has led 
us to reconsider, though not to discard, a strong literary 
objection to the representation of genius in fiction. The 





* Le Disciple. Par Paul Bourget. Paris: AlphonseLemerre. 1889 
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personality of a thinker is brought before us with more truth 
in this delineation of a personage who, as depicted here, does 
not exist, than in many volumes of biography.* We cannot 
deny that our objection is illustrated here. .We are told that 
M. Sixte is a philosopher of striking originality, and find 
nothing original in his ideas,—a common enough experience, 
no doubt, and one of many instances in which fiction 
ought to be more coherent than experience. But the 
portrait of the “French Herbert Spencer,” as he is called, 
is a moral necessity to the work. It would lose its 
broad, catholic tone, and descend to the level of the ordi- 
nary polemic religious novel, if the crime of the disciple lost 
the background supplied by the pure and virtuous character 
of the master. Test the influence of all doctrines, M. 
Bourget seems to say, on the characters not of those who 
teach, but of those who learn them. A hideous crime may 
illustrate the tendencies of a doctrine taught by one 
described as “ce Saint Laique, comme on leit appelé aussi 
justement que le vénérable Emile Littré,”—a comparison we 
can hardly translate by the substitution of any single English 
name. We may bring its effect home to an English reader 
in the words of the servant who manages that this lay saint 
shall eat no meat on Friday, and takes other measures for his 
salvation : “Le bon Dieu ne serait le bon Dieu s'il avait le cour 
de le damner.” The philosopher, we are told, “ était composé 
de trois individus comme emboités les uns dans les autres: il 
y avait en lui le bonhomme Sixte, vieux garcgon asservi aux soins 
méticuleux de sa servante et soucieux d’abord de sa tran- 
quillité matérielle. Il y avait ensuite le polémiste philosophique, 
Yauteur pour tout dire, animé, 4 son insu, du féroce amour 
propre commun 4 tous les écrivains. I] y avait ensuite le 
grand psychologue, passionnément attaché aux-problémes de 
la vie intérieure.” We need hardly say that the fidgety 
old bachelor is delineated much more forcibly than the 
great psychologist. We are shown with great vividness 
the egotism which allows a trivial inconvenience to self to 
eclipse the interests of life and death to another, which, when 
confronted with an apparent murder traced to a connection 
with his teaching, finds room, side by side with a natural 
distress at such a responsibility, for a perturbation quite as 
serious at the notion of having to pack his bag for a 
possible journey to the town where the assize is to be held. 
And when we come to the teaching which has procured the 
philosopher his European reputation, we find only that he is 
a determined enemy of all religion, hating Christianity as “a 
disease of humanity,” and that he is the author of a hypothesis 
on the origin of sexual love which his disciple wishes to 
verify. There seems nothing very remarkable about these 
doctrines; if there were, of course the author would not be 
writing novels. However, the philosopher’s fame, if not 
justified, is vividly brought home to us. We are made to 
feel, in the account of the trial in which he is involved by his 
pupil’s psychological experiments, that when he appears upon 
the scene, all eyes are turned towards him, and all his gestures 
remembered. And, on the whole, we believe, just as in actual 
life, that M. Sixte must be a wonderful man, though when we 
have to do with him, he seems very much like other people. 
One of the most lasting effects of a Catholic education, we 
have heard it said, is the impulse to confession. The remark 
has been brought home to us by the autobiography of the 
ci-devant pious Catholic, in which the absolute unreserve of 
ther ‘confessional is made use of to thrust on the reluctant 
ear of the philosopher an account of the practical bearing of 
his teaching. The conception is full of significance, though 
when we come to what ought to be its most striking part, the 
result.of the confession on the mind of the philosopher, we 
are obliged to pronounce it disappointing. We should pro- 
bably have felt it disappointing in real experience. The great 
crises of life are apt to manifest nothing more vividly than 
the shallowness of our nature; but this is another instance 
where fiction should be, as Bacon says of poetry, “ by so much 
greater than the world.” And the confession itself, we think, 
should have been less hideous; the criminal should have had 
some shadow of excuse. The family where Robert Greslou 
is received as a tutor might have done something to slacken 
the claims of a confidence he abuses so basely, or his victim 
herself, a delicate shadow, might in some way have provoked 
revenge with scorn. The guilt would be less revolting, if it were 





* The study, we are told, is made from Nature. In that case, M. Bourget 
must have either endowed his philosopher with his European reputation, or 
changed his nationality, 





more diffused. M. Bourget might reply to us that any such 
attempt to soften the crime of his hero would have confused its 
motive. He desires to paint no vulgar seducer, but a votary of 
science, seeking to enrich psychology with that true scientific 
method which his teacher in his examination before the juge 
d’instruction is led to avow as desirable, while he seems to regret 
its impossibility. What the master entertains as a remote 
suggestion, becomes with the disciple an irresistible motive. 
He looks on the world of persons and of things as an 
unbroken unity, where the methods appropriate to the lower 
stages are appropriate throughout, or rather, where there is 
neither higher nor lower, but only more or less complicated, 
earlier or later. Science is to him the correlative to all 
Being. To know a person, as to know a thing, is to know 
all qualities of which the nature is capable ; to find in Self not 
a unity, but an assemblage of transitory desires, where the 
dédoublement du moi, even though it take the aspect of false- 
hood, comes legitimately into play as a hypothesis suggesting 
experiment. He has learned from his master to carry this 
train of thought to its logical conclusion :—* Pour le philosophe 
il n’y a nicrime, ni vertu; nos volitions sont des faits d’un 
certain ordre régis par certains lois, voila tout.” 

The contrast vividly worked out, between a discipleship of 
the most spiritual character, and a seduction that begins in 
cold intellectual design and ends in bestiality, is intended 
we presume, to teach several lessons. It reproduces a warning 
needful as a check both on admiration and the reverse, to 
judge no human being by a single relation ; it points (as we 
have said) the contrast between the influence of beliefs in the 
teacher, moulded on a different view, and the scholar, really 
drinking into his moral system the influence of what he learns. 
But what we have felt most significant in the contrast between 
the disciple of Adrien Sixte and the seducer of Charlotte de 
Jussat, is a warning as to the direction in which the moral 
bearing of materialism is first to be looked for. Many relations 
will be long unaffected by it, some, we are certain, will be 
delivered from much that is disturbing, and will appear to be 
elevated and purified, for a time. But that which we look to 
see obviously and immediately injured is the relation of man 
to woman. Robert Greslou does not, indeed, remain in his 
pursuit the cold scientific investigator, nor even the fierce 
animal who lurks always in the neighbourhood of such a one. 
We are given to understand that he really loves Charlotte de 
Jussat at last, and the promise of a double suicide under which 
she yields herself to him, though futile, is for the moment 
sincere. But we are made to feel that when he loves 
her most—and the pure and innocent figure is painted 
with unquestionable love—he loves her less than his master. 
The whole record has a tone of pity rather than love, 
and of pity by no means overpowering. He can record 
without any but egotistic feelings, her horror when she sees 
after his success that he does not mean to keep the promise of 
dying with her which alone had induced her to yield herself to 
him; the ghastly discovery which awaits her when in her 
madness, driven to actions foreign to her nature, she forces 
the lock of the journal to which he has confided what he calls 
the processes of the laboratory, and learns that the love to 
which she has sacrificed her virtue is in truth the mask of 
a plot for her ruin, conceived with revolting coolness, though 
disturbed with the invasion of passion. The account of all the 
hideous torture which he inflicts on an innocent being whom 
in some sense he loved, is given with cold, scientific detail; he 
does, indeed, speak of remorse, but it is a slight and fitful 
feeling, avowed as one element in the complex result, but not 
the only or the chief one. Such feeling as he has to spare 
from the interests of science is altogether for himself. 

With the suicide of the high-born and dishonoured girl, the 
story, we think, should have ended. The complications which 
lead to the suicide being supposed a murder, the account of 
the trial, the appeal by which the philosopher extorts the 
truth from the victim’s brother, and his melodramatic revenge, 
all strike us as somewhat confused, and more commonplace 
than what precedes. The epilogue does not lack interest ; 
but as compared with the bulk of the story, we should say it 
lacks significance, and we will leave it out of consideration in 
the brief expression of the lesson to be derived from the book 
with which we will conclude this review. 

It is commonly supposed, and much experience encourages 
the belief, that the decay of faith touches only that side of 
man’s nature on which he consciously turns towards the 
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divine. The moral of Le Disciple lies in its refutation of this 
belief. What we call faith is not the organ by which we discern 
God as distinguished from man, but that by which we discern 
the world of persons, as distinguished from the world of things. 
We cannot know men otherwise than by faith, any more 
than we can know God; but we can dream that we know them 
as we know the things that lie about us—by cbservation, by 
experiment, and by inference from what we hear and see. And 
if we accept this knowledge as the basis of human intercourse, 
we shall find its canons are changed. Specially shall we find 
this—we do already find it—in all that concerns the relations 
of man and woman. For man and woman, as « mystic writer 
has said, are each to each the image of God; the special 
love which unites them has in it a nearer approach 
to that love which unites man to God than any other 
love; and when the element of the invisible dies out of this 
love, it changes its nature for something that has all the 
results of hatred. “We want more facts,” we have heard 
it said, with reference to the sins that follow lust. M. 
Bourget shows what it is to seek facts in this region, what 
human relation becomes when one human being seeks to know 
another by loveless investigation. We may see it, alas! else- 
where than in fiction already; our children will have it yet 
more forcibly brought home to them. But the opposite 
principle will be shown them also, for the object of faith is 
the source of love, and to attempt their severance is to discern 
their ultimate and eternal unity. 





AN APPEAL TO UNITARIANS.* 

THIS is a remarkable essay, to which we regret that the author, 
who has, if we may judge by internal indications, a con- 
siderable training in the appreciation of historical evidence, 
has not given his name. Nothing could be more simply and 
genuinely written. It is evidently rather modesty than any 
shrinking from the avowal of his hearty faith in the creeds of 
the Church, which has kept the little book anonymous; and we 
only hope that in future editions the name may not be 
wanting. The author is a very clear as well as a very vigorous 
thinker. He evidently has grasped fully the intellectual 
grounds on which all religious belief, even the belief in God 
himself, must be based. He sees that without some great 
assumptions, nothing can be believed, and that if nothing is 
to be believed, nothing could be done except as a man 
ventures a leap in the dark. This is how he shows us what 
is the nature of the deepest of all religious assumptions :— 


“We require mind, surely, to create mind; for if the same 
necessity by which the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, may have made man and endowed him with the 
power of thinking—not to talk of the still more marvellous power 
of observation, which, combined with thought, peers into all the 
secrets of the universe, from the distant fixed stars to the micro- 
scopic contents of a drop of water—if, I say, the powers of thought 
and observation come of mere mathematical necessity, then, verily 
the dead may beget the living. No, the great First Cause cannot 
well be Necessity; it must of necessity be alive. Still, was not 
the existence of God a mere assumption after all? Suppose we 
had no traditional belief to go upon, could we have reasoned the 
matter out in this fashion, to arrive in the end at a conclusion 
which was probably accepted in the world before mathematics or 
astronomy of any kind began? Assuredly not; and from a mere 
philosophical point of view, I am afraid we must admit that God 
really is an assumption. All our reasoning, in fact, is founded on 
a petitio principii. We believe in God because we have been taught 
to believe in Him; we absolutely require the aid of traditional 
belief to start with. Reason is free to criticise, and reason can 
justify our belief against criticism; but reason did not give 
us our belief. That must have come by revelation. A belief 
which began so many thousand years ago, and which criticism 
cannot even yet confute, must have been originally revealed 
to man by the Author of all truth. An assumption? But 
is not science itself full of assumptions? What else is 
Darwinism but an assumption? Nay, what else is the 
attraction of gravitation? You must assume a theory first 
before you submit it to the test, otherwise you will hardly come 
upon it by mere logic. But if you find a theory that stands the 
test of some thirty years’ criticism like that of Darwin, you 
suspect there is something in it. If it has satisfied the world 
for two hundred years, like gravitation, you are still more 
convinced. Why, then, ought you to be afraid to trust yourself to 
a belief of several thousand years’ duration, which seems to 
harmonise with the experience of the most civilised nations even 
to this day?” 


As Cardinal Newman says in his Grammar of Assent, there 
is much more prospect of arriving at a true belief by 
accepting whatever you are taught, and eliminating as a 
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consequence of the conflict of beliefs so acquired, those which 
are contradicted by our experience inward and outward, than 
there is by taking up an attitude of universal distrust, and 
requiring (what you cannot get) demonstrative proof of the 
foundations of thought and action. 

Our author shows us how his Unitarianism was first under. 
mined by the new school of Unitarians themselves. He had 
always been in the habit of explaining St. John’s Gospel as a 
strictly Unitarian production. To his astonishment he found 
the late accomplished and learned Professor J. J. Tayler, of 
Manchester New College, quite against him on that point. 
Mr. Tayler did not doubt for a moment that the author of 
the fourth Gospel intended to teach the doctrine of the 
incarnation of the Divine Word or Wisdom of God in Jesus of 
Nazareth, but then, instead of accepting that teaching as the 
teaching of a confidential disciple of our Lord’s, Mr. Tayler 
regarded the fourth Gospel as the product of the second cen- 
tury, and as being totally without significance in relation to the 
evidence of those who were directly under our Lord’s teaching, 
Still more oddly, Mr. Tayler regarded it as “the most spiritual 
of the Gospels,” and this double view of it as at once a falsehood, 
and “the most spiritual and sublime of all the books in the 
New Testament,” gave a knock-down blow to the author’s old 
Unitarianism :— 

“The wonder to me was, that Mr. Tayler could still give it that 

character (elsewhere, too, he calls it ‘the most spiritual and 
sublime of all the books of the New Testament’) and at the 
same time regard the leading doctrine of the whole treatise as 
essentially a false one. Where is the sublimity and spirituality 
of afalsehood? Admit, if you will, that it was an honest delusion, 
—admit also, the contention of the new criticism, that the Gospel 
is of post-Apostolic authorship,—still, how can this book be a 
source of spiritual enlightenment if the author took an essentially 
wrong view of the great Personality which he was so anxious to 
set forth, and put speeches of a peculiarly solemn character into 
the mouth of that person in support of his false contention ? 
Me To any one who concedes as much as Mr. Tayler concedes, I 
really cannot understand how it is possible to regard the orthodox 
doctrine of the Incarnation as a fallacy, except merely from his 
own inability to grasp it. Of course a truth which I cannot see is 
not a truth to me; but if I still see that a proposition which my 
own mind cannot harmonise is plainly set forth by a writer of 
great spiritual insight, and that it has been accepted by a mighty 
host of thinkers ever since, and if I myself am not prepared to 
challenge it as absolutely unphilosophical, does not. a sort of 
second-hand belief in it—a belief, at least, that there must be 
something in it—arise even in my own mind from the very nature 
of the case? And though this second-hand belief is not, strictly 
speaking, belief in the doctrine itself, it surely brings a man so 
very near to actual acceptance of it that it only requires the 
removal of some particular stumbling-blocks to make way for its 
cordial and complete acceptance. If the most spiritual of all the 
Gospels is really so penetrated by a belief in the divinity of Our 
Lord, then whatever intellectual difficulties I may have about that 
belief myself, the same Spirit which inspired it in the mind of the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel may inspire it in my mind also in due 
time. All truth of this sort comes by inspiration—by direct in- 
spiration of every one able to receive it.” 
Evidently our author reached this “second-hand belief” in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, long before he reached abso- 
lute belief in it. In other words, he saw that it was a belief 
which it was very difficult to understand except as the outcome 
of revelation ; that as the outcome of revelation it was hardly 
more difficult to understand than the belief in God and in 
Christ, as impressed upon the Gospel narratives; and that it 
harmonised and explained a good deal of the Christian life and 
doctrine which Unitarianism of the older kind had been com- 
pelled simply to explain away. Soon he went further, 
The following short passage states very lucidly in what the 
great paradox of the Incarnation really consists :— 

“A revealed truth could not but be paradoxical ; there is no 
need of a revelation to teach men what they can find out for 
themselves. But it must not be supposed that because it is 
paradoxical it is against reason; on the contrary, nothing is more 
reasonable, when once it is fully considered. The only reason 
why the Incarnation is incredible is because the love of God is an 
incredible love; but, granted that the love of God, like all His 
other attributes, is infinite, why should it not have led Him to 
make a sacrifice for man? We know that men do sometimes 
make sacrifices for their fellow-men. Is God incapable of doing 
as much as we do?” 

The chapter on the significance of the Lord’s Supper is a very 
striking one. If ever there was evidence in this world that any 
being was more than human, it is the evidence afforded to us 
by the utter absorption of our Lord’s mind in the effect 
which his death would produce on the lives and characters 
of his disciples, at the very moment when he was so sure that 
his crucifixion was at hand, that he instituted the Eucharist 
as the memorial of his death which he wished them 
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to preserve and hand down from generation to genera- 
tion. As our author says, “the most unselfish amongst 
us, seeing such a thing [an ignominious death of torture] 
in view, would certainly have had very little thought to 
bestow on the way he should be remembered by his friends.” 
Yet there is no fact of history, we suppose, more perfectly 
attested than that our Lord, when his crucifixion was 


imminent, was wholly absorbed in the effort to strengthen the 


love and confirm the faith of his Apostles, in the great trial of 


both which was at hand. 
Our author goes on to show how the advanced Unitarians 
themselves completed his conversion from Unitarianism :— 


“J have heard one of the most eminent Unitarians of the new 
school admit that the Trinity is not an unphilosophical doctrine— 
that is to say, that it is quite conceivablé if only we had satis- 
factory evidence of its truth. And this admission, when I first 
heard it, surprised me almost as much as the admission that the 
Incarnation, as commonly understood, was the real doctrine of 
the Fourth Gospel. In the face of such admissions, I felt that I 
could only maintain my Unitarianism at all by disputing both 
conclusions; and thus I felt that I was intellectually quite as 
much opposed to the new school of Unitarians as to the orthodox. 
But now I had a much greater weight of authority to contend 
with than before; for it was not merely old-fashioned conven- 
tional orthodoxy that was against me, but the freest thinking 
that I knew. Henceforth it would not do for me to assert in 
justification of my own opinions that the Trinity was a mere 
jumble of contradictory statements, or that the Incarnation was 
a doctrine not really set forth in the New Testament; at least, I 
could only say with diffidence that such still appeared to me to be 
the case, while I confessed that my view was that of a smaller 
minority even than I first supposed.” 


The chapter in which our author shows how he came to the 
conviction that something like a multiple personality in God 
is absolutely essential in order that we may conceive him as 
really the source of all spiritual love, is full of force and 
very impressively put. But we must pass this over for a 
passage which is, we think, even more original and striking, a 
passage in which the author brings out the meaning of a “long- 
suffering ” God, and declares that the expression has a meaning 
for the Trinitarian which it cannot have for the Unitarian :— 


“Sin is not an act, but a state of mind; and when the state of 
mind which produced the act has been removed by the influence 
of God’s Spirit the sin itself is gone. But if the state of mind 
continue, the wages of sin is death. A will set up in opposition 
to the Eternal Will must of necessity perish. But if a man will 
only lay aside his perversity, he need not fear that he is any longer 
lying under the displeasure of God for acts committed when he 
was in a different frame of mind. He must, no doubt, look the 
consequences of these acts in the face, and ask God’s help to bear 
his burden; but no expiation is necessary on his part, for God 
himself has done all that was necessary there—God the Son, who 
obeyed His Father by consenting to become a sacrifice for us. To 
look upon God in this light is to believe in Him in a far more 
real sense than when we regard Him merely as an Almighty and 
benevolent despot. For from the latter point of view we do not 
realise half His goodness to us, or half His mercy or long-suffering. 
Long-suffering indeed? How could an Almighty despot, however 
benevolent, exhibit anything like long-suffering? And yet that 
quality is attributed to Him in Scripture, and if nothing of the 
kind exists in Him, then there is a kind of goodness possessed by 
some men of which there is nothing to be found in God. But if 
so, where does this human goodness come from? How should 
man exercise anything like forbearance or self-restraint, if there 
be no such qualities in the Author of all goodness whatever? An 
Almighty Will must surely execute its designs immediately and 
at once with irresistible force. But turn to the book of Creation 
as expounded—and we doubt not, truly—by our latest teachers in 
science, and what do we find recorded? Designs which, if there 
be a designing mind at all, it has required thousands and millions 
of ages to carry out. Designs involving an infinitude of efforts, 
ending in what to our view looks like failure, to be crowned after 
a long series of ages with complete success at last. Does not this 
look something very like patience and long-suffering in God? 
His designs are so vast and complex that they can only be realised 
in the vast sweep of ages; and one design is subordinated to 
another without ever being lost sight of until the time has arrived 
for its complete fulfilment. There is, therefore, subordination in 
the designs of God; and that is because there is subordination as 
well as mastery in the nature of God himself. It is an amazing 
thought, undoubtedly, but still it is the truest explanation of His 
ways, that God exercises self-restraint, always intent on the ful- 
filment of great designs which it requires ages to develop, and 
allowing them to give place in the present to more immediate 
objects of which He too is the agent.” 


We have passed over the evidence of a clear historical insight 
which is chiefly shown in the chapter on the contents of the 
fourth Gospel, because Bishop Lightfoot and others have 
pressed home the defence of the historical character of 
St. John’s Gospel with even greater force. But few have 


surpassed the author of this little book in the lucidity and 
impressiveness with which a mind’s transition from less to 








more belief has been portrayed, and the steps which one by 
one led it to this conclusion were taken. We have read with 
some surprise and a good deal of satisfaction, that that Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church which so sadly failed of the 
effect which was expected from its recognition of the principle 
of justice in relation to national Establishments of religion, 
had at least this good consequence, that it finally broke the link 
which connected the author of this striking little book with 
the Unitarian Nonconformists. For our own part, we always 
held that what ought to have been done was to transfer the 
property taken from the Church of the minority to the Church 
of the majority, and that the justice of the course actually 
pursued was grievously impaired by the omission to make this 
disposition of the property. But perhaps this part of our 
author’s story is less lucidly expounded than the other and 
deeper parts of it. 





A FAMOUS GIPSY KING.* 
THE origin of the Gipsies is one of the unsolved problems of 
ethnology, and appears likely to remain so. There is no 
difficulty about the name. It is obviously a corruption of 
“Egyptian,” a name by which the roving race is known all 
over Europe. There is a tradition among the Gipsies that 
they are a cross between Arabs and Jews, and left Egypt in 
the train of the Egyptians. We certainly read in the 
Biblical account of the Egyptian Exodus, that “a mixed 
multitude went up also with the Israelites.” This “ mixed 
multitude” were evidently not Jews. Hengstenberg sup- 
poses them to have been an inferior order of workmen, 
employed like the Jews as slaves in building the Pyramids 
and treasure cities of Egypt. What became of that mixed 
multitude? We never hear of them again. They could hardly 
have been absorbed by proselytism into the Hebrew nation 
without some notice of the event ; and it seems scarcely possible 
for them to have shared the forty years’ wanderings and entered 
into Canaan with the Israelites, without any mention being made 
of it in the records of that people. It is probable, therefore, that 
these nondescript fugitives separated themselves from the 
Israelites after the passage of the Red Sea. What became of 
them? Simson, in his interesting History of the Gipsies, 
thinks that they must have gone to Hindustan. All other 
routes being closed against them, “their only alternative was 
to proceed east through Arabia Petrea, along the Gulf of 
Persia, through the Persian desert into Northern Hindustan, 
where they founded the Gipsy caste, and whence they issued, 
after a lapse of many centuries, in possession of the language 
of Hindustan, and thence spread themselves over the earth.” 
To speak of “the language of Hindustan” is, however, an 
unmeaning expression. Scholars are agreed that the Gipsy lan- 
guage is a language of Hindustan, and that, it is agreed, stands 
towards the seven principal languages in the relation of a 
sister rather than daughter. Their common generic name in 
Europe, besides Gipsies or Egyptians, is a word which means 
wanderers, and which in German appears as “ Zigeuner,” in 
Czech as “ Cingan,” in Italian as “ Zingano” or “ Zingaro,” in 
Magyar as “Cingany,” in Bulgarian as “Atzigan,” in Greek 
as “Atziganos,” in Scotch as “Tinker.” The unity of the 
Gipsies is a more wonderful fact than the unity of the Jews. 
They have no religion to bind them together. Sometimes 
they profess Christianity in its various forms, sometimes 
Mahommedanism. But they have no literature, no national 
history, no religion of their own; nothing in common but a 
language which, with dialectical variations, is common to 
them all over Europe, Asia, North America, and the Northern 
Coast of Africa; a physiognomy as marked as the Jewish; 
an ideal of life which is perfectly distinct; and a general 
attitude of lawlessness towards all other races, together 
with fixed standards of morality and honour among the 
Romani race. They intermarry with other races more than 
the Jews, and possess the same power of perpetuating their 
type. Gipsy blood, like Jewish, persists through generations 
of Gentile existence in a. distinct type of features, especially 
in the lustrous dark eye. It would be curious to trace the 
Gipsy strain in some of our best-known names and families. 
The wife of Carlyle had Gipsy blood, and gloried init. Several 
of our noble families can boast of the same distinction, and 
bear the evidence of it in their features. The Gipsies have an 
inborn love of music, and are, indeed, the creators of much of 





*The History and Curious Adventures of Bamfylde-Moore-Carew, King of the 
Mendicants. London: Robert Davies. 
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the wild pathetic music of Hungary, as well as its principal 
instrumental exponents. But what is less known is that some 
of the best Welsh harpists have been of the Romani race. How 
many of those who have been charmed by the concerts of 
the Roberts family have known that they have been listening 
to Gipsy musicians? In Hungary they are numerous and 
powerful, and the v-ell-known statesman, Andrassy, is said to 
have been a Gipsy. When they first appear on the page of 
European history, we find them under the leadership of Dukes, 
Counts, and Knights of Little Egypt, who rode on good 
horses gaily caparisoned. In more recent times, the Gipsies 
of Europe have been under the rule of Kings and Queens, 
for they have no Salic Law. 

One of the most famous Kings of the British Gipsies was 
Bamfylde-Moore-Carew, the son of a Devonshire clergyman 
of good family. He joined a band of Gipsies in consequence 
of an escapade at school, and became so enamoured of the 
life that he was formally initiated into the Romani common- 
wealth, and was elected King on the first vacancy. His 
principal recommendation was his singular dexterity in men- 
dicancy by the clever assumption of various characters. 
Sometimes he appeared as a shipwrecked mariner, sometimes 
as a paralytic old man, sometimes as a Gipsy crone, sometimes 
asa smuggler who had escaped from his band, and revealed to 
the Customs officers the hiding-place of valuable booty. In the 
course of a few days, on one occasion, he set all the Customs 
officers through a large part of Devon and Dorsetshire on a 
wild-goose chase after smuggled goods, receiving handsome 
rewards for his information, and then escaping. But he pur- 
sued his calling with considerable risk. At that time—that 
is, during the first half of the eighteenth century—a mendi- 
cant Gipsy was by law an outlaw. He was liable to be trans- 
ported to the American Colonies and sold asaslave. And 
Bamfylde-Moore-Carew was, in fact, twice transported, and on 
each occasion managed to escape and return to England. Those 
were also the days of the press-gang, and the Gipsy King was 
pressed into the British Navy, to which he likewise managed to 
give the slip in the Baltic, and found his way back to England 
after a series of amusing adventures. His adventures in America 
are also exciting. But his presence of mind, and ready wit and 
resource, never failed him. The most amusing part of his life 
is undoubtedly his adventures in England, exhibiting a 
protean power of disguise. But he once met his match. 
“One day, as he was begging in the town of Marden Bradby 
from door to door as a shipwrecked seaman, he saw on the 
other side of the road a mendicant brother-seaman, in a habit 
as forlorn as his own, begging for God’s sake just like him- 
self.” The stranger crossed the street and accosted Carew in 
the thieves’ slang. They compared notes, and agreed to beg 
together, which they did through various towns and villages 
for some days, arriving at last at Lord Weymouth’s mansion. 
It was agreed that Carew was to be spokesman. The servant, 
however, bade them begone unless they could give an accurate 
account of the countries they had travelled through, for 
should Lord Weymouth come and detect them in any false- 
hood, he would certainly horsewhip them, according to his 
custom. They got some money and food, and pursued their 
vocation towards Frome, where they separated. Carew’s 
mendicant companion turned out to be no other than Lord 
Weymouth himself, who occasionally adopted this method of 
discovering the character of his neighbours of all classes. 
Lord Weymouth hurried back to Longleat, and doffing his 
disguise (which was known only to a confidential valet), 
he had Carew fetched back and brought before him. Carew 
was sternly ordered by his Lordship to bring back his fellow- 
beggar on pain of imprisonment. Having given this order, 
Lord Weymouth left the room, donned his beggar’s dress, and 
was led into the presence of Carew, with whom he hurriedly 
agreed on the story which they were to tell Lord Weymouth. 
They were then separated, and Carew was again led into his 
lordship’s presence, and was severely cross-examined. After 
thoroughly bewildering and frightening the Gipsy King, Lord 
Weymouth revealed his identity with the other beggar, and 
dismissed Carew with a liberal present. 

It is perhaps not difficult to understand the fascination 
which this kind of life had for a well-born and well-educated 
gentleman. What is more difficult to understand is the code 


of morals which Carew adopted without compunction. He 
was an upright and honourable man, apart from the decep- 
tions which he practised in mendicancy, and practised 








evidently more from the love of exercising his powers-of dis. 
guise than for the sake of gain; for he might have lived in 
comfort and ease had he chosen to return to his friends, 
All through his wanderings he had a wife and daughter, 
to whom he was devotedly attached. In the Life of 
Carew there is a farewell speech to his people by the 
Gipsy King whom Carew succeeded, which is full of shrewd 
aphorisms in the art of begging. Is this true?—“A real 
scene of affection moves few hearts to pity; dissembled 
wretchedness is what most reaches the human heart.” Isa 
tragedy on the stage more moving than a tragedy in rea} 
life? And if it is, why? Is it because a skilful actor 
exhibits suffering more dramatically and powerfully than a 
real sufferer, who does not call Art to the support of Nature? 
The Gipsy King’s aphorism suggests a further question. If 
scenical representation affects us more powerfully than actual 
suffering, must not the influence of the theatre be, on the 
whole, harmful to character, as causing a waste of emotions, 
which are the raw material of character? Good emotions 
which are not utilised, waste so much of the stuff of which 
character is made. We express no decided opinion; but the 
question deserves some consideration. 





OLD ST. PAUL’S.* 


THERE is something very attractive to the writer, at least in 
such little collections of chatty, disjointed pieces of informa- 
tion as the book before us; it is a pleasant occupation for a 
gentleman of an antiquarian turn, or a natural history turn, 
or a turn for any other subject of which the world at large is 
ignorant, to jot down a few notes on some of the more curious 
matters they have encountered, and communicate them ina 
friendly spirit to the general public. Whether the latter 
shares in the pleasure or not, must naturally depend on the 
skill of the writer in awakening interest. The late Mr. J. G. 
Wood had an extraordinary capacity for this kind of writing ; 
he had an ingenious manner of button-holing his reader and 
leading him on from one anecdote to another, till his victim 
suddenly awoke to the horrifying discovery that he had 
actually been learning something all the time. 

Few writers, however, possess the same skill in wrapping 
up their pills of information. It is impossible to conceal the 
fact that Dr. Sparrow Simpson’s work is instructive; that 
those who have read the Gleanings will necessarily know some- 
thing about Old St. Paul’s; and that if they do not wish to 
know that, there seems no conceivable reason why they should 
read the book at all. But the information is conveyed in a 
pleasant, unostentatious manner. Every one who has ever 
embarked upon the doubtful pleasures of sight-seeing, knows 
the wide difference between being bored by the cut-and-dried 
narrative of a professional guide, and going quietly round the 
same place with some one really acquainted with it, who simply 
amuses you by telling the queer old story connected with the 
north turret, or the little-known tradition concerning the 
stained glass. Dr. Simpson’s instruction is of the latter kind. 
He does not insist on your going round the whole building, but 
merely takes you round to the parts concerning which he has 
something interesting to say. The actual building of the old 
Cathedral does not, however, occupy a great portion of the 
volume. There is, indeed, an interesting essay upon “Some 
Early Drawings of Old St. Paul’s,” containing a few repre- 
sentations of the stately Gothic edifice of former days, which 
must excite some feelings of regret among the warmest 
admirers of Sir Christopher Wren’s imposing structure. A 
more tender subject is approached when our author comes to 
touch upon the interior of the old Cathedral in the article 
which deals with the stained-glass windows, the scattered 
memorials of which have been collected from all kinds of 
sources with careful industry. The invitation to dwell upon 
the glories of the old church is apt to arouse some bitter 
recollections of the neglect from which the modern one has 
suffered. It is strange to think that more than two hundred 
years ago the architect of the new St. Paul’s was ready with a 
fairly complete scheme for the decoration of the interior, and 
that so little effort has been made in all this time to carry out 
either that or any other plan to give even a decent clothing of 
ornament to the most important cathedral of England. 

The church of which Dr. Simpson chiefly writes has never 


* Gleanings from Old St. Paul’s. By W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., F.8.A., Sub- 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London: Elliot Stock. 1889, 
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been destroyed, for the community or religious college which 
is attached to it has already outlived several buildings, and 
belongs just as much to the new St. Paul’s as to the old. 
Our author is particularly fitted to discourse on such matters, 
as he informs us that he has been connected with the Cathedral 
for ecight-and-twenty years, during which time he has at 
various periods filled the offices of Succentor, Keeper of the 
Records, and Librarian. The chapter about the library is 
perhaps the most successful of Dr. Simpson’s essays; we 
should be glad to find so instructive and interesting an 
account of other libraries in London accessible. The library 
of St. Paul’s is by no means equal to that of former days, 
which Dr. Simpson describes with a genuine book-lover’s 
enthusiasm as— 

“ Rich in early texts of Holy Scripture, illuminated in gold and 

colours; rich in early ritual books, glowing with the best speci- 
mens of the painter’s art; rich in philosophy and history; rich in 
sermons and homilies. Many of the precious volumes were made 
still more precious by their sumptuous binding: velvet, gold, 
silver, rich gems, lending their aid to enhance the labours of the 
scribe and of the painter. Others, more precious than even scribe, 
and artist, and well-skilled binder could make them : for they had 
been the cherished possessions of great men in the days gone by, 
scholars, bishops, saints.” 
This is really distressing to read of. Not that all these 
various losses are equally serious. Philosophy and history 
can easily be had at all times; sermons are often a mere drug 
in the market. But the illuminations, and the bindings, and 
the early texts! “Not even a Caxton or a Wynkyn de 
Worde” is left “to gladden the eyes of the librarian.” Andin 
place of the priceless volumes ensigned with the arms or the 
signature of saints and scholars—as also of those which con- 
tained the epigraphs of bishops—the library is reduced to count 
among its treasures the autograph of King Kamehameha! 
The reader who has any inclination towards the gentle 
science of bibliography, will read with great interest of the 
vigorous measures taken in past and present times to supply 
the place of the great library, which two conflagrations, not 
to speak of the vandalism of Puritan soldiers, had practically 
annihilated. Among the early donors, the famous Bishop 
Compton—whose conversation James II. thought “ more like 
that of a Colonel of Horse,” than of a Bishop—comes nobly to 
the front with a munificent bequest of nearly two thousand 
volumes. In modern times, large additions have been made, 
especially in branches of literature more or less directly con- 
nected with the Cathedral. Dr. Simpson expresses his own 
desire to form a good collection of sermons preached at Paul’s 
Cross, which, besides their natural fitness for the Chapter 
library, have an intrinsic value as reflecting the manners and 
customs of the age in which they were delivered. 

Among the many little-known subjects connected with St. 
Paul’s, with which our author deals, is the history of the body 
of Minor Canons. These, it appears, form an entirely separate 
community in the midst of the larger College to which they 
are attached, with a separate charter and separate statutes for 
their governance. A curious circumstance connected with this 
body is the appointment of two of their number, the second 
and third in seniority—the chief of the Minor Canons being 
the Sub-Dean—to act as Cardinals (cardinales chori). Their 
duties were chiefly to look out for any indecorum or negligence 
in the choir, observing who came in late for service, and who 
failed in their duties in any way, together with many other 
more general priestly offices. This singular office—of which 
an old writer, quoted by Dr. Simpson, says, “Not any 
cathedral church in England hath cardinalls besides this, nor 
are any beyond seas to be found to be dignified with this title, 
saving the churches of Rome, Ravenna, Aquileia, Millan, Pisa, 
Benevent, in Italy, and Compostella in Spayn,’—continues 
to this day, though some considerable changes in the status 
of the Minor Canons have been caused by the St. Paul’s Minor 
Canonries Act of 1875. They have also a Warden, whom they 
elect themselves, and who in his turn appoints a coadjutor for 
himself, who is known as the Pitanciary. Many extracts from 
their statutes are presented to us by Dr. Simpson—himself 
the senior member of the community—all breathing the same 
spirit of quaint piety and minute order. Every Minor Canon 
was expected, on his election, to contribute to the College the 
large sum of eleven shillings and eightpence, or more if he had 
a benefice ; also he was required, some time during his life or 
at his death, to enrich the community by the presentation of 
one silver spoon, “to the value of fyve shillings or more, for 
to increase the treasure and publicke utilitie of the said 





colledge for ever.” Provision was made that they should be 
“decently arrayed or adorned;” that they should enter the 
church in a proper manner, “ not straitly, unhonestly, or with 
a disjoined pace, but with greate reverence and in the feare of 
God ;” and that, when eating, drinking, or talking together, 
they should “‘ behave themselves honestly one towards another, 
and gently and patiently beare with one another.” It is to be 
hoped that Minor Canons never do come to blows, at least 
among themselves; but it was considered necessary to deter 
them from such conduct by a huge fine of three and four- 
pence. Nor were they allowed to “presume either to stryke 
or to beate” the servants—perhaps this was the Warden’s 
prerogative—or even to address them with “unjust threat- 
ninges or injurious wordes.” Another admirable regulation 
provides that they should all be in at nights by 9 o’clock from 
Kaster to Michaelmas, and by 8 from Michaelmas to Easter, 
for fear some of the brethren might be “hindered of their 
naturall reste or become unapt to serve God.” 

Another chapter deals with the “Children of Paul’s,” who 
at one time had such a reputation as players that grown 
actors were seriously jealous of them, even in Denmark in the 
time of King Claudius, if the testimony of my Lords Rosen- 
cranz and Guildenstiern is to be trusted. It seems difficult to 
decide exactly who these children were. Sometimes the term 
appears to denote the choristers of St. Paul’s, and at others 
the boys of St. Paul’s School. At any rate, it was to the 
former that the prohibition was issued in 1626 that none of 
them should be “used or employed as comedians or stage- 
players.” This referred to boys pressed into the service of 
the Cathedral, or to use the plainer language of the Commis- 
sion, “‘ taken by force,” a practice which seems to have been 
common in those days. Ourauthor gives us several instances 
of Royal Warrants authorising such a one to “ take and seize 
for us and in our name all such singing men and children, 
being expart in the said science of musique, as he can finde, 
and thinks sufficient and able to do us service.” Sometimes 
this system was put in operation by unlicensed pressgangs, 
for we hear of one case where a Privy Council warrant was 
issued for the examination of all persons suspected by Sebastian 
Westcott, the master of the children, to have been guilty of 
the crime by which “one of Sebastian’s boys, being one of 
his principall players, is stolen and conveyed from him.” 

The articles dealing with the music of the Cathedral are no 
doubt of value, especially as providing an exhaustive record of 
famous musicians connected with it; hut we may be pardoned 
for saying that they are not written in so lively and interesting 
a manner as some other parts of the book. “A Verger’s 
Notebook ” is also disappointing ; Dr. Simpson hasapparently — 
unearthed from the Cathedral records—he is not very explicit 
as to where hefound it—the manuscript notebook of a sixteenth- 
century verger. Unfortunately, it happens, as it often does, 
that Mr. Michael Shawler, who might have transmitted to us 
matters of the highest interest, has only taken note of some 
trivial affairs touching himself, but interesting few others. 
Dr. Simpson labours in vain to make the extracts from his 
diary entertaining; but that is Shawler’s fault, not his. He 
has collected many other things better worthy of attention, 
and compiled altogether a work of real interest and instruction. 





DR. JOYCE ON THE ANGLO-IRISH DIALECT.* 
ENGuIsH visitors to the sister-isle are not infrequently 
surprised to find the natives speaking a dialect which is at 
once purer from a literary standpoint than that to which 
they are accustomed at home, and yet is decorated with 
all sorts of quaint and outlandish turns of speech. If they 
give the subject any thought at all, they are probably 
content to set down these vagaries to the perfervid in- 
tellect of the Celt, coupled with the fact that the peasantry 
have learnt English as a foreign language, and therefore 
speak it in less slipshod style. Others of us have had 
an instinctive inkling that the peculiarities of the Anglo- 
Irish dialect must be translations, sometimes consciously 
resorted to, but more frequently bequeathed to the present 
generation from the ancestors who first introduced them. And 
this view is amply confirmed in the set of papers recently 
contributed to the Educational Gazette by Dr. Joyce, the 
well-known scholar, and author of that most admirable work, 
The Origin and History of Irish Names of Places. What 


* The English in Ireland, Papers contributed to the Irish Educational Gasette, 
February to June, by P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 
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distinguishes the English spoken in Ireland from that spoken 
in Wales or Scotland is this, that in the former country only 
avery small portion indeed of the inhabitants speak it without 
any admixture of Gaelic idiom. This influence is shown in 
the speech of the masses in Scotland, but in Ireland almost 
every one, gentle or simple, comes under itssway. As Dr. Joyce 
says at the outset of his investigation, “the better-educated have 
less dialect ; but it is only the rare few amongst us—those who 
travel much, mix much, and read much—that speak English 
absolutely pure.” The dialectical peculiarities of Anglo-Irish 
speech arise chiefly from the influence of the Irish language, 
but, as Dr. Joyce points out, they are due, in part at least, to 
the retention of obsolete English words, phrases, and methods 
of pronunciation. The peasantry to this day say, “I had 
as lief,” and employ the Shakespearian forms “afeard,” 
“wrastle,” “shipwrack,” and “sliver;” while in talking of 
“tay” and “say” for “tea” and “sea,” they are only 
faithful to the pronunciation which obtained generally in 
polite English society in the last century. These two in- 
stances are now only observable in the speech of the peasantry ; 
but even amongst the “ garrison ” certain old-fashioned tricks 
of pronunciation have lasted on. In some respects the Irish 
are Anglis ipsis Angliores. 

By far the larger number of the characteristic peculiarities 
of this dialect, however, are due to the cause already indicated. 
Erse has affected the English spoken in Ireland in three ways, 
in pronunciation, in vocabulary, and in idiom. As regards 
pronunciation, the chief stumbling-block is the English th, 
whether hard or soft. The words, “ And thereto I plight thee 
my troth,” are distressingly difficult to poor Paddy. One 
bridegroom that we know of managed to get the sounds, but in 
the wrong order, remarking: “ And thereto I plight thee my 
throat.” Such difficulties, however, constitute the line of 
cleavage between the masses and the classesin Ireland. It is 
quite otherwise with regard to vocabulary and idiom. Irish 
gentlefolk habitually employ words of Gaelic origin in 
their speech, not merely for the fun of the thing, 
but because they practically form part and parcel of their 
working vocabulary. An Irishman of education, when at 
home, will prefer the word ommadhaun to “ duffer,” or any 
slang English equivalent. He will not talk of a small boy, 
but a gorsoon or gossoon. He will speak of a shkelp for 
a piece or a blow, and employ the term inch, where, on 
this side of St. George’s Channel, we should speak of a water- 
meadow. Lower down in the social scale, these peculiarities of 
speech abound in profusion, and admirably expressive many of 
them are. What more eloquent term exists for a soft, flabby 
fellow than bosthoon? A little while ago, Mr. Balfour was 
alluded to at a National League meeting as a miserable 
sprissaun—literally, a twig, and so, by transference, a worthless 
popinjay of a fellow. Gombeen—i.e., “usury ”—is a word that 
has lately come into great prominence, and belongs to the 
same class. But not only do Irishmen of all classes employ, 
when speaking English, a variety of Gaelic words;—*“ Our 
peasantry,” writes Dr. Joyce, “and not a few of our educated 
people, use in their conversation numerous Gaelic idioms in 
English words, which English people, hearing them for the 
first time, find it hard to understand.” In so far as these 
Hibernicisms are vulgar and ungrammatical, they ought, 
argues Dr. Joyce, to be banished. But in a great many cases 
they are neither: they merely represent the effort to make the 
new vehicle of thought conform to the old one,—to reproduce 
in English the characteristic turn of the Irish idiom. They 
are not only interesting to the student of language, but they 
are often exceedingly picturesque and effective. Whenever 
an Irishman is found;trying to hide his nationality by avoiding 
these peculiarities, he is pretty sure to belong to the class 
satirised by Thackeray, whose chief aim in life is to speak with 
a “genteel” English accent, and whose success is usually on a 
par with that of the ostrich in its efforts to conceal itself. 


Nothing betrays the Irishman more surely than his inability 
to give a monosyllabic answer, and this peculiarity, which so 
often excites the attention and amusement of the Saxon, is 
simply a survival of the Irish usage, there being no particles 
in that tongue to correspond to our “yes” and “no.” In 
Trish, you must necessarily answer a question by a sentence, 
a logical proposition. Dr. Joyce illustrates this very aptly 
from Donlevy’s Irish Catechism, in which the answers 
throughout are of this character,—e.g., ‘Is the Father God P” 
“ He is, certainly.” Another characteristic peculiarity of the 





present dialect is the use of “in” to denote identity. The 
idiom has an analogue in such English expressions ag 
“Come in your thousands ;” but many of its uses are quite un- 
familiar to English ears. Thus, instead of saying, “Oh! it’s 
you,” an Irishman will say, “Oh! ’tis you that’s in it,” which 
is a word-for-word translation of the Irish idiom. The next 
idiom that Dr. Joyce examines is the phrase, not unknown in 
parts of England, “the dear knows”—vide Mrs. Ewing’s 
Six to Siateen—which turns out to be nothing but a 
misspelt translation of an Irish euphemism. “The Irish for 
‘God knows’ is ta fios ag Dia, pronounced colloquially thauss 
ag Dhee. Now, God knows is a solemn expression, which many 
people would not like to use on ordinary occasions, as borderin 
on profanity. Therefore, they substitute fee (Irish fiadh, a 
deer) for Dia or Dhee, God, and in its new form, thauss ag fee, 
it means the deer knows—a kind of objurgatory blank car. 
tridge that may be fired off without danger. When speaking 
English, the people always say the deer knows, or deer knows ; 
but those writers of Irish stories who perpetuated the expres- 
sion in the first instance, not being aware of its origin, wrote 
it the dear knows; which is now the form always used in 
books.” Amongst other expressions which are perfectly correct 
in Irish are: “ you thief of a vagabone ”—we suppose that the 
favourite phrase, “ you thief of the world,” comes under the 
same category, 1.e., “ you great thief ”—to be “ kilt dead;” “all 
to,” i.e. “except ;” and “ venomous,” for energetic, vehement ; 
and we may surmise, although Dr. Joyce does not allude to 
them, that such characteristic Hibernicisms as “to throw a 
lep,” i.e, to jump, and to “have conduct,” ze. to behave 
properly, are to be explained in the same way. Another 
special feature of the Anglo-Irish dialect is the use of the 
tenses. Irish has no perfect or pluperfect, and the familiar 
Hibernicism, “I am after having my dinner,” or, “ He was 
after going home,” is a mere translation of the Irish peri- 
phrasis. The Irish consuetudinal tense is represented by the 
quaint coinage, “I do be.” ‘“O Misther Scott!” said an ex- 
pansive young woman to a clergyman, “I do be so hongry in 
chorch. I take a little piece of bread, and I put it in me 
pawkut, and I eat it in the Lit’ny.” Other reproductions 
of Gaelic idioms are the phrases, “It is dead I should be,” 
“himself” or “herself” for the master and mistress of a 
household—a survival of the signature of an Irish chief, 
“ myself, O’Neill ”—and the redundant use of pronouns. 

The results of Dr. Joyce’s inquiries are not only interesting, 
but reassuring to the patriotic Celt. Erse as a spoken and 
living tongue is dying slowly but surely, and the efforts of a 
handful of sentimental enthusiasts are powerless to galvanise 
it into wider life. But the traces that it has left on the pre- 
vailing language are deep and enduring, and cannot be 
obliterated even by a wilderness of Balfours, a la United 
Ireland. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——=<——— 


Advanced Physiography. By J. Thornton. (Longmans and Co.) 
—It would be equally correct to call this an elementary astronomy, 
for the greater part is devoted to the study of the movements of 
the sun, the planets, the moon, the stars, and the comets. At the 
end, indeed, we are told a little more about the atmosphere and 
oceanic movements. The whole book might very well have been 
devoted to the earth; there is plenty to tell the student about it 
before leaving its surface. Still, the student will learn a great 
deal from the chapters on spectrum analysis, astronomical instru- 
ments, and astronomical measurements. The book is plentifully 
illustrated. 

Saint Monica. By Mrs. Bennett-Edwards. (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol.) —We do not know whether the author means this book 
to be one of “ those objectionable, as a rule, productions—a novel 
with a purpose,” to quote her own words. If it has a purpose, we 
may possibly find it in some words of her heroine :—“ If the laws 
of his country have made it impossible for a man to get rid of a 
woman by cleaner means than by driving her to vulgar sins, the 
law, not the man, is responsible.” Veronica Connyston finds that 
her husband, after a year’s marriage, has ceased to love her, and 
that he loves a certain Monica Viking, and is loved in return, 
though Monica, being a decent woman, will not own it. Mrs. 
Connyston compromises herself with a certain George Westbury, 
in order to set her husband free, and he marries Monica. This is 
the tale which Mrs. Bennett-Edwards has amplified with a quantity 
of sentiment and description which we do not care to characterise 
in the terms that it deserves. Presumably she has a public; 
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there must be women, we can hardly believe that there are men, 
who read such books. We know by experience that it is quite 
useless to criticise. We can only protest against the profanation 
of such a name as Monica. 

al Metaphysics. By John Rickaby, S.J. (Longmans.)— 
PP a it of the series of “ Catholic Manuals of Philo- 
sophy.” From the nature of its subject, it is a book which a 
reviewer must either treat at great length, or very briefly indeed. 
Father Rickaby is a thinker who has been thoroughly trained in 
the school of St. Thomas Aquinas. Starting, so to speak, from 
this, he has traversed with satisfactory completeness the range of 
metaphysical philosophy from Plato and Aristotle down to writers 
go recent as Hamilton, Mansel, Green, and Bosanquet. He is 
lucid in expression, and moderate in tone,—even in metaphysics it 
is only too easy to transgress the bounds of moderate speech. 

Rast Coast Days and Memories. By the Author of “The Re- 
creations of a Country Parson.” (Longmans.)—This is one of 
the pleasantest books which Dr. Boyd has given us. Sometimes, 
perhaps, he isa little wanting in kindliness of expression. In the 
essay entitled “The Archbishop’s Statue,” for instance, he lays on 
the lash on various persons with no little energy. Perhaps the 
very stupid man on whom he pours such wrath might have been 
found to be very different if he had come to know him. Possibly 
in the next essay, “A Spoke in the Wheel,” he is needlessly hard 
on the late Pope. When he writes, on the other hand, on such a 
theme as “ Principal Tulloch,” he is at his best. In “That Spot 
Once More,” again, he will please every reader. The “spot” is 
“Addington Church and Churchyard.” Dr. Boyd has a most 
gracious way of expressing his sympathy for what is venerable 
and good in the Anglican Church, while he is by no means blind 
to her faults. To read him, when he writes on some theme that 
introduces Anglican matters, produces the effect of finding one’s 
country praised by a foreigner. Cum talis sis, utinam noster esses ! is 
a wish that has often been suggested to readers on this side of 
the Border by what he writes. But it must not be forgotten that 
he has done a great deal of good to his own communion. There 
is no little proof of that in this volume. 


Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, from Romances and Prose-Tracts of the 
Elizabethan Age: with Chosen Poems of Nicholas Breton. Edited 
by A. H. Bullen. (Nimmo.)—Mr. Bullen has done so much good 
service to all students of Elizabethan poetry, that one feels sorry 
to say of any anthology he may publish, that it is not so interesting 
as its predecessors. Yet it must be acknowledged that in com- 
parison with the lyrics from the song-books and from the drama- 
tists of that age, the verse supplied by the romances is generally 
of an inferior order. The editor, indeed, admits that his labour 
in this department has disappointed him, and that he has found 
that much of the poetry scattered through the old romances falls 
far below the standard of excellence he has tried to preserve in 
his former volumes. He has therefore divided the present volume 
into three parts, the first of which contains poems from the 
romances ; the second, Breton’s choicest lyrics; and the third, 
lyrics from the “Handful of Pleasant Delights,” and from “The 
Phenix’ Nest.” In the introduction, a masterly piece of work, 
Mr. Bullen acknowledges that the poetry of the “Arcadia” is 
“undeniably disappointing ;” and we think the same judgment 
may be passed on much that is chosen from Breton, although 
a few bright little pieces from his pen show that he pos- 
sessed in a measure the gift of song. The editor discovers his 
beauties with an observant eye; but they are not numerous, and 
homely matter is sometimes concealed under an antique garb. He 
wrote a good deal of devotional verse, none of which has gained 
a place in Mr. Palgrave’s “Treasury of Sacred Song.” Mr. 
Bullen, who reads everything, has read a novel of Breton’s, and 
found it sufficiently interesting to give his readers an abstract. 
While angling in these poetical waters, he has discovered also 
that a pretty poem by Lodge is closely imitated from a poem of 
Desportes, whose verses were at that time widely read in England. 

Reprints AnD New Epitions.—La Commedia di Dante Alighieri. 
(Rivingtons.)—This is a reprint in one volume of the whole of 
the Commedia. The book isa model in its way, so excellent are the 
paper and type. We get in a shape not weighing a pound, and 
not too large for a moderately capacious pocket, exactly five 
hundred eminently legible pages. A better travelling companion 
for a Dante student could not be-——In “The Mermaid Series,” 
giving the “best plays of the Old Dramatists,” we have Thomas 
Middleton, edited by Havelock Ellis. (Vizetelly and Co.)—The 


volume contains The Roaring Girl, written by Middleton in 
conjunction with Edward Decker; The Witch; A Fair Quarrel, 
w-itten in conjunction with Rowley; The Mayor of Queenborough, 
a doubtful production; and The Widow, in which Mr. Ellis 
thinks that Fletcher may have had a hand. We regret to see 
that the offensive words, “unexpurgated edition,” continue to 
be put on the cover and the title-page. 


Offensive they seem 








to us, and they are certainly unn - Does not the 
publisher’s name guarantee the fact?——The Best Elizabethan 
Plays, edited by William Rosine Thayer (Ginn and Co., 
Boston, U.S.A.), contains Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, Ben Jonson’s 
Alchemist, and Philaster, by Beaumont and Fletcher; The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, attributed by the editor to Fletcher and Shake- 
peare; and Webster’s Duchess of Malfict—iIn “The Adven- 
ture Series” (T. Fisher Unwin), we have an excellent reprint, 
Madagascar ; or, Robert Drury’s Journal during Fifteen Years of Cap- 
tinty on that Island, edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Captain Pasfield Oliver, R.A. Drury sailed from England in 
February, 1701. That a certain amount of doubt rests on the 
authenticity of the book, cannot be denied. At the same time, 
there are strong testimonies in its favour, and the editor accepts 
it as genuine. It is, in any case, a highly curious and interesting 
book.—Messrs. T. and T. Clark reprint, in “'The Foreign Theolo- 
gical Library” (New Series, Vol. XLII.) the first volume of Franz 
Delitesch’s Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. This 
volume includes chaps. i.-xxvi. Professor Driver has prefixed a 
memoir of the author, and a sketch of his work. Professor Delitzsch 
died on March 4th of this year, in full mental activity, it may be 
said, up tothe very last. He had then just completed his seventy- 
seventh year. A more admirable specimen of the divine than 
Delitzsch, with his vast learning, his large sympathies, and his 
open mind, never lived.——Dr. F. Godet’s Studies on the Epistles 
(Hodder and Stoughton) have been reprinted from the Ezpositor. 
The translator is Mrs. Annie Harwood Holmden, whose name is 
a guarantee for good work. In “The Minerva Library of 
Famous Books,” we have Vanity Fair, by W. M. Thackeray. 
With a Biographical Introduction by G. T. Bettany, M.A., editor 
of the series. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)——Handbook to the National 
Gallery. By Edward T. Cook. (Macmillan and Co.)——Public 
Libraries. By Thomas Greenwood. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
—A third edition, entirely rewritten,—a necessary result of what 
Mr. Greenwood describes as the “splendid rate” at which the 
public libraries movement has been progressing.——Days and 
Hours in a Garden. By “E. V. B.” (Elliot Stock.)——Masso- 
Therapeutics. By William Murrell, M.D. (H. K. Lewis.) 
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LIBERTY | WASHING COTTONS. 


WASHING | FOR SEASIDE DRESSES. 
C O ‘i T Oo N S In Floral Designs and 
FOR Selected Colourings. 


| Price, 2s. 6d. yer yard (30 inches wide), 
| NEW SUMMER PATTERNS, 
| Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


SEASIDE DRESSES. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive. 





| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | 


Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANE, 
E ’ | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
S M EDL Y Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Kooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


MATLOCK. 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 











FOR MUTUAL LIFE 


NATIONAL | ASSURANCE. 
| See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 


_ NOE POLICIES, 
PROVIDENT | ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE PO 


combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST 
ith Provision for Old Age. 
INSTITUTION. .,, ,..cnoucnon staent, LONDON. 
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MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN and Author of “ Our Eyes” 
(now in its Tenth Edition), 
begs to announce that his only Address now is 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


where he may be consulted personally, FREE OF CHARGE, for all forms of 
defective vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays, 
when his hours will be from 10 to 12, 


An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from adistance. 





NOTICE.—The DECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Limited, 405 OXFORD STREET, W., has been 


Re-registered 
D’OYLY & CO., LimiTED, 
Builders, Painters, Art Decorators, Up- 


holsterers, &c. High-class work carried out in Town 
and Country. M. H. HART, Hon. Secretary. 


SCHWEITZER’S 





GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.”’ It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates, 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


; All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
FEADE-MARK. application to 
- DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








ACATION CRUELTY to CATS.—PERSONS leaving 
their HOUSES VACANT, or in charge of Caretakers, are earnestly 
desired to PROVIDE for the WANTS of their domestic CATS, instead of con- 
signing them to ‘a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable starvation 
and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
Royal was | for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, §.W. 





N ELECTION to the post of HEAD-MISTRESS in 
the Birkenhead High School for Girls, to take charge early in January, 
1891, will be held on or before SEPTEMBER 15th. Stipend, £150 per 
annum, with a capitation grant of £1 per annum for each pupil. The School, 
which was opened in 1883, has at present 58 girls in attendance: it has Class- 
rooms for 120 girls, exclusive of the Hall. Candidates must be thorough Church- 
women, and experienced in High-School teaching.—Application, by letter only, 
with testimonials and three references, must be made before September 1st to the 
HONORARY SECRETARY, High School Company for Girls, Limited, 71 Lord 
Street, Liverpool, 





LIZABETHAN HOUSE  (Sixteenth-Century) and 

L Beautiful Estate in Southern Home County, land about one-half Woods, 
lying well for Game, good Fishing, to be SOLD. No Agents.—‘‘O, R.,” care of 
essrs, Street, 30 Cornhill, E,0, 
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Roree AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
CIRENCESTER. 4 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and F Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instron 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of I i 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &0., apply to the PRINOIPAL.?) ration, 
The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 7th, 1890. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN 
EGHAM, SURREY. Ee 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE ONLY on SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th, 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, 
Secretary, 


EV. C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. (Harrow and Oriel) 
assisted by Rev. A. H. G. CREED, B.A. (Bedford and Christ's), ay 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. Full number, nine. Preparation for Universities 
&c. AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 23rd.—Ashington Rectory, 
Pulborough, Sussex. 


Pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head. 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Miss Wills will be in England August 12th.—Address 
17 Leinster Square, Bayswater, W. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H, R, 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation, 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


OUTH COAST.—LEASE of SCHOOL-HOUSE (with 

furniture), four years to run, to ke DISPOSED of. Suitable for a Lady 

or Gentleman with Junior Pupils,or Private Tutor preparing for Exams. Very 

veeed position. Rent, £100.—Address, ‘‘T. R.,”” 17 Upper Gloucester Place, 
ondon. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.B. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN. 
TLEMEN. English and fereign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance for Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &c. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and SJéjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India.—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.O.P. 


RIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head- 
Mistress: Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.A., University of London. Assisted by 
Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London Professors.—French or German 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises; liberal arrangements; wide 
culture. Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For Prospectus, address H. PERCY BECHER, 
Usd» 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; or, Rev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies’ 
Jollege. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 


tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DKCEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 


RPHANS, INDIAN CHILDREN, or WARDS in 
CHANCERY.—Sir ARTHUR BLACKWOOD, K.C.B., strongly recom- 
mends a Home School, conducted by a Lady and Gentleman, with whom the above 
would find a comfortable HOME, joined to superior educational advantages. The 
lady is the daughter of a late E.I, Chaplain, Madras,—“ N, M.,’’ Treacher’s Royal 
Library, Brighton. 


























and TRAINING 














RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a Ger- 
man officer receive a limited number of LADIES as BOARDERS. Great 
advantages for the study of Languages, Music, and Painting. Highest references 
to English families of distinction.—Frau VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 
Sedanstrasse 18. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. had Tuomas BarRLow, F.R.C.P. 

The Examinations for the EN TRANOE EXHIBITIONS will commence on 
—— 28rd. 

holarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded annually. 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, eighteen being resident, 
as House-Surgeon, House-Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c., are filled up by 
competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresserships, 
are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. 

Prospectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained 
from the College, Gower Street, W.C. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., , dawg 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


G ERMAN CONVERSATION.—The following Graduates 
tT strongly recommend a German Family offering a comfortable HOME to 
STUDENTS wishing to Practise German Oonversation (address, Fran SCHMALZ, 
Littichau Strasse 22 (11), Dresden):—Rev. A. G. Butler, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford; Rev. Lancelot R. Phelps, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford; G, McN. Rushforth, M.A., of St. John’s College, Oxford; R. J. Duncan, 
M.A., the Schools, Shrewsbury; J. Jackson, M.A., Dover College; A, N. C. 
Treadgold, M.A., Bath College. 


NEXPENSIVE, SOUND EDUCATION at SCHORNE 
COLLEGE, WINSLOW.—Nearly five hundred Army and Navy Boys, Cler; 
Sons, Medical, &c., have been educated in either the Classical or Modern Side, an 
the School has a good record, Thirty guineas a year, reduced to brothers and 
orphans. Boys over 15, for Senior Departments, preparing for Oxford Respon- 
sions, Cambridge Locals, Coll. Precep. Exams., &c., 45 guineas. Entrance fee, 5 
guineas.—Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES, 


ITERARY MEN WANTING absolutely quiet ROOMS, 

in a central position, with good light, at moderate rents, for occupation 

during the day for literary work, should apply to-the SECRETARY, New Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn, Rents from £15 per room, including rates and taxes. 


OUNTRY BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
WATFORD, HERTS.—Special arrangements for Anglo-Indian and Colonial 
Children of both sexes, Bright, airy house ; healthy country. Highest references 
“ma 5 eae Mrs, LEISHMAN, 25 Bath Road, Bedford Park, 
iswick, W. 
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T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1890-91 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October Ist, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m, by Sir FrepERIcK PoLLock, 
Bart., M.A. e138 : i ale 

ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS o guineas and . 

Bin. M. . open to all first-year Students, will be offered for Com tition. 
The Examination will be held on September 26th, 27th, and 29th, and the ubjects 
will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at 
eS aa oe rizes of cenalterstie value are awarded at the 
i inations, as also several mi Ss. ie $B) 
Beesionsl Cinsees. 5 held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

‘All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
Se) arately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and Special Arrangements are 
pam for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for Dental 

f alified Practitioners. 
Senco eee of hes Seed Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of Local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
onts into their houses. 
ee and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 
: G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE.— 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital, which is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, contains 
nearly eight hundred beds, all in constant use. There are wards for accidents, 
surgical and medical cases, diseases of women and children, and ophthalmic cases. 
Special departments for diseases of the eye, ear, throat, skin, and teeth, and for 
cancer, tumours, diseases of the bladder, piles, and fistula. Number of in-patients 
last year, 9,105; out-patients, 109,839 ; accidents, 11,400. 

Surgical Operations daily. $8 

Appointments :—Resident Accoucheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, &c. 
Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, Clinical 
Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed every three 
months. All appointments are free. Holders of Resident Appointments are 
also provided free board. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 and £50, and 
TWO BUXTON SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 and £20, will be offered for Com- 
petition at the end of September to new Students. Sixteen other Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication with all parts of the 
Metropolis. The Metropolitan District and other railways have stations within 
a minute’s walk of the Hospital and College. 

For further information, apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
PADDINGTON, W. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, one of £105 and five of 50 
guineas, of which two are speciaily open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge, 
will be awarded by Examination on SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th. 

The Prospectus, to be obtained by application to the School Secretary, Mr. F. 
H. MADDEN, contains the Regulations for this Examination, and gives full 
information as to the Course of Study, and the Special Classes for the Higher 
Examinations and Degrees. 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 

HERBERT W. PAGE, M.C., Dean. 


ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has 

REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education, Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus, and the boys have daily practices. Inclusive terms, 80 or 
100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 49 Welbeck 
Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.W. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. (Established 1871). 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for Uni- 
versity Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken of pupils from India and the 
Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :—Religious Knowledge, the Rev. Jas. 
Cornford, M.A., Lecturer at the London College of Divinity; English Language 
and Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., FRGS. ; Ancient and Modern History, 
H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A., F.R.Hist.S.; Science, E. K. Campbell, Esq., M.B., 
F.R.C.S.; French, L. Stiévenard, Esq., F.0.P., Officier de l’Académie, Université 
de France, City of London School, and King’s College, London; German, Dr. C. 
A. Reinecke, University of Géttingen and City of London College; Latin and 
Arithmetic, C. W, Cunnington, Esq., A.K.C.; Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water-Colours, Alfred 
Hardy, Esq., Miss Rosenberg; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M., 
Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo-Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. Cummings, 
7; R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq.; Dancing 
and Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 

CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1890.—For terms, references, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPALS, 














EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—REOPENS SEPTEMBER 

16th.—Apply for all information to the Principal, W. J. FORD, M.A. (late 

Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master at Marl- 
borough College). 


ES TFIELD COLLEGE, 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N.W. 

There will be an EXAMINATION in SEPTEMBER next for a SCHOLAR- 
SHIP of £50 a year, tenable for three years at the College, to be given to a 
Student who can prove her need of pecuniary aid, and who shows first-class 
promise. 

Another SCHOLARSHIP of £40, and one of £30 a year, will be offered uncon- 
ditionally and Competed for at the same Examination. 

The successful Candidates will be expected to come into residence in October 
next, and to work for a Degree of the London University (B.A. or B.Sc.) 

Further information and forms of entry may be obtained from the Secretary 
to the Council, Miss 8S. M. SMEE, 

2 The Avenue, Bedford Park, Chiswick, London, W. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887 ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 


ROS VENOR ALLE RY. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
Admission, One Shilling, from 9 a.m, to 7 p.m. 




















ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
CHELSEA. 
OPEN FROM 11 am. TO 11 p.m. 


BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 
FIREWORKS EVERY MONDAY NIGHT. 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 


The following MILITARY BANDS will perform during 
the week ending August 9th :— 


1st Battalion, Somerset Light Infantry. 
2nd Battalion, Cheshire Regiment. 
1st Battalion, South Wales Borderers. 


Bands play daily from 12 noon to 11 p.m. 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 
BANK HOLIDAY. 

3 to 4p.m.—Grand Display of Physical Drill by the Ist 
Battalion, Northamptonshire Regiment, who 
were so very attractive at the Royal Military 
Tournament. 

5 to 7 p.m.—Combined oy rt by the Royal Engineers, 
17th North Middlesex Rifle Volunteers, and 
the Volunteer Medical Staff Corps. 


7.30 p.m.—Grand Assault-at-Arms by Professor D’Arcy 
Brennan and Members of the Lambeth Poly- 
technic Gymnasium. 


9.20 p.m.—Grand Display of Fireworks by Mr. Joseph 
Wells, of Wandsworth. 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 


The following EVENTS will take place during the week :— 
Encampment on Active Service. (Practically Illus- 
trated by J Battery, Royal Horse Artillery.) 

Grand Display by the Polytechnic Gymnastic Staff. 
(Under the Direction of Colour-Serjeant H. Elliott.) 
Grand Assault-at-Arms by Staff-Serjeant Drake and 
Members of the Finsbury Polytechnic Gymnasium. 
Assault-at-Arms by Members of the Lambeth Poly- 

technic. 
Assault-at-Arms by the Aldershot Gymnastic Staff. 
Torchlight Tattoo by the Drums and Fifes of the 


1st Battalion, Northumberland Fusiliers. 
For Details, see Daily Papers. 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 


Omnibuses every five minutes from Sloane Square and South 
Kensington Stations. Steamboats from all Piers to Victoria Pier 
(opposite main entrance). 


ADMISSION, ls. WEDNESDAYS, 2s. 6d. 


These prices admit to all Entertainments. 





Major G. E. W. MALET, 
Hon. Director. 








PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.S,A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English,on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. These investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed, 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—E. S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C. ; 
M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The AUGUST CATALOGUE of Valuable New and Second- 
hand Works, offered at Prices greatly reduced, is NOW READY, and will be 
sent post-free upon — to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
INQGOME 1c. ace ne ac ten oS 8 Cree G Mh SucueO F 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany us 78 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... 8 2 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “‘ Spectator ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Urnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 
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SUGAR! 


SUGAR! 


SUGAR! 


THE CANE SUGAR UNION. 





Established to promote and safeguard the Sale of Cane Sugar. 


The Cane Sugar 


Union selects the following Sugars as being best adapted to satisfy the requirements of the Public taste for a 


Pure, Wholesome, Sweet, and Genuine Cane Sugar. 


UNREFINED CANE SUGAR as imported—namely, WEST INDIA and DEMERARA 
CRYSTALS from Demerara, Barbados, and Trinidad; SOFT MOIST GROCERY SUGAR from Barbados. 


REFINED CANE SUGAR of Crosfield, Barrow and Co., in Cubes, Powder, Granulated, 


and Crystals. 
CANE SUGAR. 
CANE SUGAR. 
CANE SUGAR. 
WHOLESOME, SWEET and CHEAP. 
WHOLESOME, SWEET and CHEAP. 
WHOLESOME, SWEET and CHEAP. 
CANE SUGAR as imported. 
CANE SUGAR as imported. 
CANE SUGAR as imported. 
MOIST WEST INDIA SUGAR. 
CRYSTALLISED WEST INDIA SUGAR. 
Beware of Spurious European Imitations of the magnificent Cane 
Sugars of the West Indies and Demerara. 
CAUTION.—The Merchandise Marks Act.—Under the pro- 


visions of this Act of Parliament, all persons desirous of obtaining ‘‘ CANE 
SUGAR”? are fully secured if the quality demanded is marked upon the 


package delivered. 

FOR THE PROTECTION OF GROCERS against 
the rivalry of Vendors of Inferior Beet Imitations of the Magnificent Cane 
Sugars of the West Indies and Demerara, Customers should require their 
packages to be marked ** Cane Sugar.” 





THE FINEST UNREFINED CANE SUGARS in the 


World are now being landed from the West Indies and Demerara. 


GENUINE REFINED CANE SUGAR now being manu- 
Eneapest by CROSFIELD, BARROW and CO., Refiners, 


BEWARE OF BEET SUGAR. 

BEWARE OF BEET SUGAR, 

BEWARE OF BEET SUGAR. 

BEWARE OF BEET SUGAR. 

BEWARE OF BEET SUGAR. It produces mould in Preserves, 
BEWARE OF BEET SUGAR. It produces mould in Preserves, 
BEWARE OF BEET SUGAR. It produces mould in Preserves. 
PURE CANE SUGAR for Preserving. 

PURE CANE SUGAR for Sweetness. 

PURE CANE SUGAR for Wholesomeness. 

PURE CANE SUGAR for Economy. 

PURE CANE SUGAR for Families, Schools, Institutions, Hospitals, 
PURE CANE SUGAR for the People. [and Hotels. 


WEST INDIA CRYSTALS as Imported from Demerara, Barbados, and Trinidad ; 


SOFT MOIST SUGAR as imported from Barbados :— 
DAVISON, NEWMAN, & CO. (Established 1650), Wholesale and Retail Dealers in West India Sugars, 
57 Fenchurch Street, E.C.; W. FORSTER & SONS (Established 1798), 9 Philpot Lane, London, E.C; 
JAMES PHILIP & CO., 4 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 


REFINED CANE SUGAR—GEO0. GROSFIELD & C0., Liverpool. 


AND MOST OF THE LEADING METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL GROCERS. 
By Order of the Trustees of THE CANE SUGAR UNION, 4 Mincing Lane, London, E.C.—duly, 1890. 








HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1483 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
lst and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 

Prospectus, &c., and all information required, will be supplied by 

W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 








pert sera LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806.) 
FINANCIAL POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... ae oa was w+» £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... ° 2,623,456 
Annual Income... oan aie +. — 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... . 8,891,990 


Bonuses declared nose ces, tee wees ae, 2,971,852 

ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.O. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws ose owe 
OLAIMS PAID 2, ss oun weet 





eee £10,000,000 
12,000,000 





H. S OTH ERAN and Cc O~., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








7s eee and DOWNSTATRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mesers. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutTsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





WR os cops cass istunaéesnsconcacsooesern £10 10 0] Narrow Column............sscc00ee £310 0 

Half-Page ............065 cose, Oh OT MERIOOMIERGL - sesivcsesteccssoceescen 115 0 

Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column . O17 6 
ComMPANIEs. 

Outside Page .............cccceceeees Z1L 14 0] Inside Page.....ccosccsccascscceseoves £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 








PURE SWEET CANE 
SUGAR. 


(Saccharum Oficinarum.) 
ABOMINABLE BEET. 
The Beautifully Aromatic Cane Sugar 


of the West Indies can still be bought 
of Old-fashioned Grocers, 


F R 


Versus 


W. FORSTER & SON, 
9 PHILPOT LANE, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1798, 








USE 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir 0, A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘* I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.’”” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—NERVvovus 
NESS AND WANT OF EnERGy.—When first the 
nerves feel unstrung, and listlessness supplants 
energy, the time has come to take some such altera- 
tive as Holloway’s Pills to restrain a disorder from 
developing itself into a disease. These excellent 
correct all irregularities and weaknesses. They act 
so kindly, yet so energetically on the functions of 
digestion and assimilation, that the whole body is 
revived, the blood rendered purer, while the muscles 
become firmer and stronger, and the nervous and 
absorbent systems are —— These Pills are 
suitable for all classes and all ages. They have 
most marvellous effect on persons who are out of con- 
dition ; they soon rectify whatever is in fault, restore 
| strength to the body and confidence to the mind. 


Y’S 
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MANU. INTERIOR SOULS. 
. By Rev. ew 3s. 6d., post-free, 


WHO and WHAT is CHRIST? By 


Rev. B. Rou. Translated from the Fifth German 
Edition. 1s., post-free. 


H; or, What do Anglicans 
The COHURO! Church ? By J. B. Canon Bac- 
SHAWE, D.D. 33s. 6d., post-free. 





ST, ANSELM’S SOCIETY, 6 Agar 8t., Strand, W.C. 


SCOTTISH LAW 
ng Fama NOE ASSOCIATION. 
(Founded 1839.) 


i uses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
beg Boontitien, Loans. Liberal Conditions. 





JACKSON, 
ART val Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.1.A., London, 


‘Actuary and Secretary. 
WM. SMITH, LU.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. 
Pisslic wince sens 688 


IRKBEOCK BANK. 
Ee haar La 
MPTO * 8. 
py PER OENT. INTEREST lowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFIO#, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Oharing Crosr, 
S.W. Established 1782. 








Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


| oe & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 








QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





| caieieieed MEATS. Also, 





PUSsEnce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





S emeeees SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





Greer ALITIES for INVALIDS. 





OAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
eg on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 898. AUGUST, 1890, 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
10rH Novemser, 1882: an EpisopE in THE Lanp 

LraGuE MoOvEMENT. 


HELIGOLAND: THE IsLaAND OF GREEN, RED, AND 
WHITE. 


CrIME In Fiction. 

GuevutcH. By Francis Sondamore, 

AGRICULTURAL Epvucation. By C, M. Aikman, 

THE VaLE oF IpaR: A SERMON IN STONES. By 
Sophie Weisse. (Conclusion.) 

KennetH Macraz. By James Graham. 

Tue Bamsoo. By P. Hordern. 

Tue New-Founp WORLD anp 1Ts HERO. 

A Secret Mission. Chaps. 11-15. 

Brmetatuism. By Herbert C. Gibbs. 

Tue SESSION AND THE MINISTRY, 


Witt1am BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


BLACK WOOD’S NEW SERIAL. 











This day, Part IX., price One Shilling. 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, & SPORT. 
From “Blackwood’s Magazine.’’ 

No. IX. contains :—TuE DEsTRUcTION OF SZEGEDIN, 
By Landor R. Crosse.—81x WEEKS IN A TOWER.— 
REMINISCENCES OF A ROSS-SHIRE FoREST. By Lieu- 


tenant-Coloael Hevry Smith—AN ADVENTURE 
DURING THE GREEK REVOLUTON. By George Finlay. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE. 


A REVIEW OF ALL QUESTIONS AFFECTING 
NATIONAL INTERESTS. 
AUGUST. One Shilling. 
A Summer Nieut’s Dream. (Conclusion.) 
NationaL Insurance.—lV. 
1. By T. Gibson Bowles, 
2. By Admiral Lord Clarence Paget, G.C.B. 
8. By H. Haines. (Privateering and International 


aw. 

THE East in 1890. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THE POWDER QUESTION. 
By Professor Vivian Lewes (R.N. College). 

Tuk COMMAND OF THE ARMY AND THE GENERAL 
STaFF In FRANCE. 

A Navat Generac Starr. By the Author of “ The 
Incubus of the British Navy.” 

A FourtH * Best MounTEeD Arm.” 

Tue Wak TRAINING OF THE Navr.—I. By Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir G. Phipps Hornby, G.C.B. 
W. H. ALLEn and Co., London and Calcutta ; and 

all Bookstalls, 


REVISED and ENLARGED EDITION, 
Now ready, price ls. ; or cloth, 2s., of 
The OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED GUIDE to the 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Bi 480 pp., with 250 Illustrations, 23 Maps, and 12 
ans, 


CassELL and Co., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 











GOLD MEDAL. 








FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 
CATALOGUES POST- FREE. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE,.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror AUGUST. 

How Britisx Cotontes Got RESPONSIBLE GOVERN- 
MENT.—II. By Sir C, Gavan Paty, K.C.M.G. 

“* CHRIst AMone@ THE Doctors,” With Illustration. 
By W. Holman Hunt. 

THe Nationa Home Reaping Union anp ITs 
Prospects, By J. Churton Oollins, 

Toe Limits oF RITUAL IN THE OHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. R. E. Bartlett. 

THe SHETLAND IsLES IN THE BrRDs’-NESTING 
Season. By T. Digby Pigott, O.B. 

WoMEN AND THE UNIVERSITIES, By J. G. Fitch. 

ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM. By Carmichael Thomas. 

Tue Pxrenistoric Races or Itaty. By Canon 
Isaac Taylor, 

Tue NIHILISMs AND SOCIALISMS OF THE WORLD, 
By J. Page Hopps. 

THE ORGANISATION OF UNSKILLED Lazour. By R. 
Spence Watson, LL.D. 

A Derence or University Lecrurres. By Pro- 
fessor William Knight, LL.D. 

Britarn “ Fis pr S1kciz.” By Frederick Greenwood. 
IsBisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden. 


THE NEW REVIEW, 


AUGUST. Price 6d. 
BritisH Sourn-Centrat Arrica. (With Map.) 
1 a A H. H. Johnston (British Consul at 
‘ozambique). 
2. By Ralph Ch. Williams (late British Agent 
in the South African Republic). 
A TraGepy witHout Worps: Porm. By Edmund 





Gosse. 
A Lecture mn Derence or Lectures. By Professor 
ax Miller. 

Two Voices. By Frederick Greenwood. 

A RapicaL Programme. Part II. By the Right 
Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart. 

Tue Wortp’s Desire. Book II. Chaps, 3-6. By 
H. Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonemays, GREEN, and Co. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price One Shilling. 


ConTENTS ror AUGUST. 
~~ t apaed or Nonconrormity. By Rev. R. Free, 





THE MrInoR ORDERS AND OFFICES OF THE PRIMITIVE 
CuurcH. By Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A. 

THe Late Dean oF MancuesTer. By “ Amicus 
Amico.” 

EMINENT CHURCHMEN.—II. GEORGE HERBERT (con- 
cluded). By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

Earty EccLesiasticaL Music In THE WESTERN 
Cuurcn. By W. J. Birkbeck. 

THe HisToricAL CuuRcHES oF ENGLaNp.—I. 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY. (lilustrated.) By Rev. H. 
Hayman, D.D. 

A Few Worps about PLANTIN AND THE PLANTIN- 
Moretus Museum. By Madame de Goey. 

“‘Virainie’s Huspanp." Chaps. 3-45. By Esmé 
Stuart. 

“ Rosy, V.C.” By Amy Wilson. 

Some Curious Fisues. By Andrew Wilson. 

Some Notes on THE HisTorY oF Books FOR 
CHILDREN.—I. PRIOR TO THE INVENTION OF 
Printing. (Lilustrated.) By Charles Welsh. 

PopuLar Astronomy. Chap. 5. Tue Suny. (Illus- 
trated.) By H. Clements. 

‘CHANGED Lots; oR, Nopopy Cares.” Chaps, 3-5. 
(Illustrated.) By Frances Armstrong. 

STORIES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN. Chap. 2. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed— 

Biblical Questions—Reviews—* Useful Books” List. 
GRIFFITH FarRaAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
AUGUST. 2s. 6d. 

Our RIGHTS AND Prospects in Africa. By Com- 
mander V. Lovett Cameron, R.N. 

as System. By her Excellency Lady 

aget. 

Poxiticat anp SocitaL Lire 1s HoLuanp. By “8.T.”” 

THE PUNISHMENT OF GENIUS. By William Watson. 

TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. By F. Legge. 

Tue StaGeE In SHAKSPEARE’S Day. By William Poel. 

**SNakKE Jim HOLLUNDER?” By Arthur Gaye. 

Wuat 1s Epucation? By Frederic Pincott. 

Tue Last SINGERS OF BukHaRa. By Charles J, 
Pickering. 

A Western Trout Stream. By C, Parkinson. 

THE Cask FOR THE TITHE-OwnER. By the Rev. W. 
Gildea, 

Pouitics aT HomME AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Lond. n: W. H. ALLEN and Co.,, 13 Waterloo Place. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Contents. AUGUST. Price 2s. 6d. 

1, Mr. Stanley’s New Book.—2. Lunacy Law Re- 
form. 7 E. M. L. and C. B. L.—3. Modern English 
Novels. By Miss Arabella Shore.—4. Life in Achill 
and Aran, By Michael MacDonagh.—5. English 
Theology and the Fourth Gospel. By the Rev. John 
A. Cross.—6. Cremation at Milan. By H. Sutherland 
Edwards.—7. Divorce: Does Scripture Forbid It ? 
By Ap Richard (M.A, Cantab.)—8. The New Hduca- 
tional Code: Will It Work? By Joseph J. Davies.— 
9. Contemporary Literature: (1), History and Bio- 
graphy; (2), Belles Lettres.—10. Home Affairs. 

London: Epwakp ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 


TAMMERERS should read a book 


bya gentleman who cured himself after suffering 
nearly forty years. Price 13 stamps,—B. BEASLEY, 
Huntingdon, 
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MESSRS. € BURNET AND CO, 


Are preparing for immediate publication a POPULAR EDITION, 
in Paper Covers of 


NORMAN MACLEOD’S WORKS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EAOH. 


DR. 





THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND 
HIS SON. 


Now ready. 


THE STARLING. 


Will be issued in August. 


REMINISCENCES OF A HIGH- 
LAND PARISH. 


In September. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 
In October. 
AND OTHERS AT REGULAR INTERVALS. 


London: 9 Buckingham Street, Strand. 





NEW WORK BY MICHAEL FIELD, 


THE TRAGIC MARY. 


Hand-made paper, bound in brown boards, with Design by Mr. Selwyn 
Image, imperial 16mo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Large-Paper Edition, on Whatman’s paper, bound in vellum, with Design in 
Gold, 60 numbered copies only, feap. 4to, 21s, net. 


NEW EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE UNKNOWN EROS. 


By COVENTRY PATMORE. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupim’s Liprary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890,1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, —o 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Branch Offices : 
241 Brompton Road: and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL—Two 
hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. Private Marine Esplanade.— 
Tariff of MANAGER, 


F. C. BURNAND’S “PUNCH” WRITINGS, 





In Illustrated Volumes, price 5s. each. 


RATHER AT SEA. 


AND 


VERY MUCH ABROAD, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, gilt top, price 5s. each. 


“Mr. Burnand’s writings are well worth collecting. He has 
produced a large body of comic writing of a high order of merit, 
and the amount of it that is first-rate is considerable. There is 4 
perpetual gaiety and airiness about his work which makes it always 
pleasant to dip into, and few humourists have the power of making 
their readers laugh so agreeably, so innocently, so often, and so 


much.”—Athenewm. 


BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Limited, 
8, 9,10 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON. 





BUENOS AYRES & THE ARGENTINE STATES 





Now ready, SECOND and REVISED EDITION, Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 12s. 


The GREAT SILVER RIVER and 
the ARGENTINE STATES, as a FIELD for 
BRITISH SETTLERS. Notes of a Residence in 
Buenos Ayres. By Sir Horacr Rumpoup, Bart. With an 
additional Chapter on the Commercial Resources of the 
Country. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.’8 POPULAR 2s. NOVELS SERIES, 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s, 


The COUNTY: aStory of Social Life. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s, 


The NETHER WORLD. By George 
GissineG, Author of ‘‘ Demos,” — >“ A Life’s Morning,” &e. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Ready August 5th, price One Shilling, small 8vo, pp. 120, with 4 Maps. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION: 


HAS IT A FUTURE? By H. J. Mackrnper, Reader in Geography 
in the University of Oxford; and M. EK. Sapier, Student and Steward of 


Christ Church, Oxford. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
AUGUST. 


Russia: AN ODE. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

THE Latest DiscoveRIES IN Hypnotism.—II. By Dr. J. Luys. 
THE STRONGHOLD OF THE SPHAKIOTES. By James D. Bourchier. 
MickiFwicz, THE NATIONAL Poet oF Potand. By E. J. Dillon, Ph.D. 
Hoeartn’s Tour. By Austin Dobson. 

Ernics anp Pouitics. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 
Laznour Disputes In AMERICA. By Dr. W. H. 8. ‘Aubrey. 

THE EpucaTIonaL OuTLooK, By the a J. R. Diggle. 
ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE. By E. B. Lanin. 

War IN THE Future. By Colonel W. W. len. 

Tue CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY. 

Tur CHOCOLATE-MAKERS’ STRIKE. By Clementina Black. 

Tur Lonpon Stace. By Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


es FUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd ‘Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities — by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable wi orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBL CATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS. —CATALOGUES sent on application. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 











CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly | Vols., 6d. each ; 
May be had by order through any B t, or at the Office, 


oe 











WELLINGTON STREET, STRAMD. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ready next week, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and 20 Maps, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


CAMPING VOYAGES ON 
GERMAN RIVERS. 


By ARTHUR A. MACDONELL, M.A., 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


i ibe Werra, Weser, Neckar, Rhine, Moselle, Main, 
eee, “eS and Practical Details of Outtit, Obstructions, 
_ 3 Distances, &c., are given, 








Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, Revised. 


A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, & DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Revised and Edited by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 
Large post Svo, with numerous Maps and Illustrations, cloth, price 12s, 


“Mr. Keith Johnston’s text-book of geography is a work of much thought, 
wide research, and no inconsiderable literary skill. It contains a vast amount 
of information on the physical features of the countries of the world, their climate 
and productions, commerce and industry, political institutions, administrative 
divisions, and leading towns. A set of maps, coloured so as to distinguish forest 
regions, agricultural lands, steppes, and deserts, forms a welcome addition to 
this judiciously planned and carefully written text-book.”—Athenzum. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s.; postage, 1d. 
WEATHER FORECASTING FOR 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS, 


By means of a Barometer, the Direction and Force of Wind 
° and Cirrus Clouds. 


By Captain HENRY TOYN BEE, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.8., F.R.Met.Soc., 
Late Marine Superintendent, Meteorological Office, 
With Frontispiece and 8 Page-Diagrams. 


THIRD EDITION, revised, 1s. 


EPPING FOREST. 
By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON, Verderer. 
With 6 Maps and 25 charming Woodcuts. 


“ Mr. Buxton goes about his work in a thoroughly practical way. His book is 
plentifully furnished with accurate maps, and about thirty pages are occupied with 
simple and clear directions as to the several walks which may be taken through the 
Forest. It may be safely said that any one who carefully follows Mr. Buxton’s 
directions will obtain a perfectly new conception of the Forest and its peculiar 
beauties. The book is illustrated by some charming drawings of forest scenes, 
and by numerous delicately executed woodcuts of birds and flowers.”—Times, 


Just published. 


A MAP OF PALESTINE. 


From the Surveys conducted for the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund and other Sources. 


Compiled by GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


And Revised by Colonel Sir CHARLES W. WILSON, K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. ; 
and Major C. R. CONDER, D.O.L., R.E. 


This Map embraces the whole of Palestine, both east and west of Jordan, and 
extends on the north to Beirfit, and on the south to ’Ain Kadis, the suggested site 
of Kadesh Barnea; on the east it embraces the Hauran and the Eastern 
Trachonitis. 

There are two Editions of the Map, uniform in size and price :— 


1, The MODERN EDITION giving topographical features and modern names 


only. 

2, The OLD and NEW TESTAMENT EDITION giving the information of the 
Modern Edition plus the names of all places mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament, the sites of which have been identified with 
tolerable certainty: and of places mentioned in the Apocrypha, Josephus, 
and the Talmud. 

Twenty-one Sheets; 80in. by 102; 2? miles to an inch (1: 168,960), 
Prices :—Coloured Sheets in cover, 40s, 
Mounted in morocco tuck case, each sheet folding separately, 80s. 
Mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, 85s, 


From the TIMES, July 30th, 1890. 


“ This is the most satisfactory map in existence of ore of the most interesting 
countries in the world, and is a worthy monument of the work done by the Society 
since it was formed twenty-five years ago. The execution of the Map by Mr. 
Stanford is highly creditable. The hill work is done with great delicacy and 
accuracy.......he Map will be welcomed by a wide public.” 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 








MESSRS. RIVINGTON & CO., WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


EDWARD STANFORD begs. to announce 
that he has ACQUIRED the RETAIL BOOKSELLING 
BUSINESS of Messrs. RIVINGTON and OO., so long 
carried on as above, and that any Orders of the old 





Customers of the Firm will receive his special attention. 
Terms on application.—Address, 26 and 27 COCKSPUR 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 





NOTICE.—T7he TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE for AUGUST, 1890, contains, among other Articles of 
Interest:—ALAS! By RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of 
“Nancy,” Sc. Part I. Chaps. 27-30.—WATTEAU, HIS 
LIFE AND WORK.—LETTERS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. 
I..VI—THE WORKS OF WILKIE COLLINS.—A PERILOUS 
AMOUR.—THE FIRST OF AUGUST AND FLAPPER 
SHOOTING.—PEARL-POWDER. Chaps. 34 to End.— fc. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


A U D,.B SE Y. 


By MARGERY HOLLIS, 
Author of “Anthony Fairfax.” 








In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


AN AUSTRALIAN’ GIRL. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “OUGHT WE to VISIT HER?” 


PEARL-POWDER. By Mrs. Annie 


Epwarpes, Author of ‘* Leah : a Woman of Fashion,” &c. In2 vols. crown8vo. 





By the AUTHOR of “THAT UNFORTUNATE MARRIAGE.” 


MADAME LEROUX. By Frances 


ExLeanor TROLLOPE, Author of “Black Spirits and White,” &. In 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “A DREAMER.” 


MR. BRYANT’S MISTAKE. B 


KATHARINE WYLDE, Author of “An Ill-Regulated Mind,” &c. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 








TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
SALE OF OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 
New 3s. 6d. Edition. 


The following VOLUMES have already appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth (which 
commenced in January, 1888) :— 


East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Channings. (Eightieth Thousand.) 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Seventy-third Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Roland Yorke. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 

St. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 

Trevlyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

George Canterbury’s Will (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-cighth Thousand.) 
Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Johnny Ludlow. Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand, 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 

Dene Hollow. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Edina. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 

Lady Grace. (Now appears for the first time in cheap form.) 
Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

Parkwater. (Twentieth Th d.) 

The Unholy Wish, &c. 

Johnny Ludlow. Third Series. 

The Master of Greylands. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Orville College. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

Pomeroy Abbey. (Twenty-first Thousand.) 





The remaining Volumes will appear at monthly intervals, 
Each Volume is printed from New Type, in crown 8yo size, and bound in scarlet 
cloth and lettered on the side, and will be sold separately, The published price 
is 3s, 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 





STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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PEA sou 


Is bought to-day 
by Everybody. 
It has maintained its reputation as the best of 
all Toilet Soaps for more than One Hundred 


Years. 





PEARS’ SOAP represents a CENTURY’S EXPERIENCE of the most 
successful achievements in the Art and Craft of Fine Soap making, and has been awarded the Highest 
Honours obtainable—Diplomas, Gold Medals, and Special Certificates of Merit, at all the great Exhibitions of 


the World—from the first great Exhibition of 1851 


down to the last at Paris in 1889. 


Its praises have been sung by the World’s Greatest Favourites; the 
Queens of Society, Beauty, Art, and Song, who have all proclaimed it to be the one Perfect Soap for the Skin. 


The Independent Testimony of Scientific Experts and the most eminent 
Skin Specialists award it the first place among Toilet Soaps. The following evidence is indisputable. 








DR. REDWOOD, Ph.D., F.C.S., F.1.C., 
Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain. 

“« Being authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any and all 
times and of any dealers, samples of their transparent soap 
[thus ensuring such samples being of exactly the same quality 
as is supplied to the general public] and to submit same to 
the strictest chemical analysis, I am enabled to guarantee 
the invariable purity of the soap. 

“*My analytical and practical experience of Pears’ Soap now 
extends over a very lengthened period—nearly fifty years— 
during which time I have never come across another toilet 
soap which so closely comes up to my ideal of perfection ; its 

' purity is such that it may be used with perfect confidence 
upon the tenderest and most sensitive skin—even that of a new- 
born babe.” 


PROFESSOR J. ATTFIELD, Professor of Practical Chemistry 
to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. | 
<* A better, purer, or more usefully durable soap cannot be made.” | 











PROFESSOR SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.RBS., 

Writes in the “ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine” :— 

“The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the 
skin in health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and 
prevent it falling into wrinkles. Pxars’ is a name engraven 
on the memory of the oldest inhabitant ; and Pars’ Soap is 
an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one 
of the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


MR. JOHN L. MILTON, Senior Surgeon, St. John’s 

Hospital for the Skin, London. 

From the “ Hygiene of the Skin.” 

“From time to time I have tried very many different Soaps, and 
after five-and-twenty years’ careful observation in many 
thousands of cases, both in Hospital and private practice, 
have no hesitation in stating that none have answered so well 
or proved so beneficial to the skin as Pzars’ Soar. Time and 
more extended trials have only served to ratify this opinion, 
which I first expressed upwards of ten years ago, and to 
increase my confidence in this admirable preparation.” 





It BEAUTIFIES the COMPLEXION, makes the hands White 
& Fair, keeping the pores in healthy action and imparting 
to the Skin a constant bloom of freshness. 


ECONOMY is secured by its use. It is good to the last, and 
retains its soothing and beautifying properties until its 
final particles are dissolved. 


PEARS’ SOAP has been counterfeited in vain. 


thousands of 
position. 


Imitations, 


In spite of 


it retains its pre=~eminent 





PEARS are, by Special Warrant, Soap Makers to 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
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